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PROCEEDINGS 

OF    THE 

FARMERS'  CONVENTION, 

HELD    AT 

BLOOMING-TON,  ILLS.,  JAN.  15th  and  16th,  1373. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Some  time  in  March  or  April,  of  1872,  the  Union  Farmers'  Club 
of  Avon  suggested  to  other  clubs  with  whom  they  were  in  corres- 
pondence, the  advisability  of  holding  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
as  many  farmers'  clubs  of  the  State  as  could  be  reached,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  might  be  agreed  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  views, 
discussing  such  subjects  as  interested  them  as  farmers,  and  inquiring 
into  the  causes  of,  and  if  possible  discover  some  remedy  for,  the 
present  depressed  condition  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  West. 

After  some  correspondence  among  the  Clubs,  the  suggestion  resulted 
in  a  call,  issued  by  S.  M.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Wethersfield  Farmers' 
Club,  for  a  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Kevvanee,  on  the  i6th  and  iyth  of 
October,  1872,  to  which  as  many  Clubs  as  could  be  reached  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  and  by  direct  correspondence,  were  invited 
to  send  delegates, — the  delegates  to  be  received  and  entertained  by  the 
Wethersfield  Club.  In  response  to  this  call,  about  fifty  delegates,  from 
Farmers'  Clubs  and  Granges,  met  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and 
after  an  exceedingly  interesting  session  of  two  days,  initiated  the  for- 
mation of  a  State  organization,  by  appointing  a  State  Central  Com- 
mittee of  one,  and  a  committee  of  one  for  each  county,  to  act  as  a 
medium  of  communication  between  the  various  farmers'  organizations 
of  the  State.  They  also  appointed  an  Executive  Committee  of  three, 
whose  duties  it  should  be  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  might  occur  in  the 
State  Central  Committee,  and  to  call  the  next  State  Convention,  After 
passing  the  following  resolutions,  the  Convention  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee: 

Resolved,  That  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country  are  the  primary  source  ot 
its  growth,  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  that  the  protection  and  development  of  these  are 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  every  related  industry,  and  also  of  every  other  vocation  or 
business. 

Resolved,  That  the  immediate  objects  and  purposes  of  the  convention  should  be  to 
devise  some  means  or  system  of  means  to  cheapen  the  process  of  production,  and  lessen 
the  expense  of  transportation. 

Resolved,  That  the  success  of  co-operative  effort,  as  illustrated  in  the  accumulation 
of  capital  for  the  carrying  forward  of  immense  business  enterprises  ;  in  the  combina- 
tions of  working  men  for  the  increase  of  wages,  or  the  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labor ; 
in  the  formation  of  rings  for  controlling  the  price  of  agricultural  or  manufactured 
products  for  "  bulling"  or  "bearing"  the  markets  of  every  kind  ;  in  the  thorough  and 
efficient  organization  of  political  parties  for  partizan  ends,  should  teach  the  farmer  the 
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lesson,  both  of  its  efficiency  and  its  adaptation  to  the  particular  needs,  if  applied  with 
intelligence  and  wisdom. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Farmers'  Clubs,  and  similar  organizations,  to  put 
forth  their  best  efforts  for  extending  and  multiplying  these  organizations  until  they 
shall  compass  the  industrial  interests  of  the  entire  West. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  regards  with  favor  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
organization  called  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  accept  the  evidences  of  its  benefits  and 
efficiency  with  hopeful  expectations  of  its  future  usefulness. 

Resolved,  That  the  destruction  of  Canada  thistles  and  noxious  weeds  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  West,  and  this  convention  would 
commend  the  action  of  the  last  Legislature  of  Illinois  in  its  efforts  to  accomplish  this 
object. 

Resolved,  That  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  railroad  law,  so  called,  should  be 
determined  by  its  thorough  trial  and  enforcement,  and  this  convention  would  demand 
additional  legislation  on  the  subject,  if  required. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  appoint  a  State  Central  Committee  of  one,  and  a 
committee  of  one  from  each  county,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  act  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  various  farmers'  organizations. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  return  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Kewanee 
and  the  Wethersfield  Farmers'  Club,  for  the  very  generous  hospitality  extended  to  the 
members  of  this  Convention,  and  that  especial  thanks  are  due  the  aforesaid  Club  for 
inaugurating  and  carrying  to  so  successful  an  issue,  this  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  law  prohibiting  persons  from  hunting  within  the 
enclosures  of  others  without  leave,  and  that  we  tender  hearty  thanks  to  the  author  of 
the  same. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  heartily  approve  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Texas  and  Cherokee  cattle  into  the  State  and  urge  its  rigid  enforcement. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  appoint  an  Executive  Committee  of  three,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  State  Central  Committee 
and  to  call  the  next  State  Convention  of  Clubs,  and  in  general  to  carry  out  the  spirit 
of  the  resolutions  of  this  Convention. 

In  compliance  with  the  duty  assigned  them,  the  Executive  Committee, 
on  the  29th  day  of  December,  1872,  issued  the  following  call  for  a 
State  Convention,  to  be  held  at  Bloomington,  on  the  i5th  and  i6th  days 
of  January,  1873  : 

FARMERS'  CONVENTION. 

"  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all :  special  privileges  to  none." 

The  undersigned,  the  Executive  Committee  appointed  by  the  Con- 
vention of  delegates  from  Farmers'  Clubs,  held  at  Kewanee,  October 
i6th  and  i7th,  1872,  in  pursuance  of  the  duties  assigned  them,  do 
hereby  invite  each  Farmers'  Club,  Grange,  or  other  Agricultural,  Horti- 
cultural, or  Industrial  Association  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  send 
delegates  for  every  33  members  and  fraction  in  excess  of  half  that 
number,  {Provided^  that  every  organization  shall  be  entitled  to  at  least 
one  delegate,)  to  an  Illinois  Farmers'  State  Convention,  to  be  held  at 
the  City  of  Bloomington,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January  i5th  and 
i6th,  1873,  commencing  at  9  A.  M.,  on  Wednesday,  with  three  sessions 
each  day ;  (at  9  A.  M.,  2  p.  M.  .and  7  P.  M.) 

The  purpose  of  said  Convention  is  to  perfect  the  organization  made 
at  Kewanee,  by  the  formation  of  a  State  Farmer's  Association  from 
said  delegates,  adoption  of  a  Constitution,  and  for  securing  the  organ- 
ization and  representation  of  associations  in  every  county,  and  if 
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possible  in  every  township  of  the  State ;  to  discuss  and  insist  upon 
reform  in  Railway  transportation  ;  the  sale  of  Agricultural  Implements ; 
the  sale  of  Farm  Products  by  Commission  Merchants,  and  such  other 
abuses  as  have  grown  up  in  our  midst  and  are  now  taxing  and 
impoverishing  producers  and  consumers;  and  to  transact  such  other 
business  as  may  be  brought  before  the  Convention. 

The  Committee  suggest  the  following  order  of  business,  and  have 
invited  the  gentlemen  named  to  open  the  discussions : 

WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  15,  9  A.  M. — Opening  Address,  by  Hon.  L.  D. 
Whiting,  President  of  the  late  Convention.  Appointment  of  Com- 
mittees on  Credentials  and  Permanent  Organization.  ' 

2  p.  M. — Report  of  Committees  on  Credentials  and  Permanent  Or- 
ganization;  Nomination  of  officers  of  Convention;  appointment  of 
Committees  on  Constitution  and  State  Organization,  and  such  others 
as  may  be  thought  advisable. 

Address  by  J.  B.  Porterfield,  upon  Farmers'  Associations  as  Busi- 
ness Organizations;  to  be  followed  by  discussion,  in  which  the  members 
of  business  organizations  are  expected  to  give  their  experience. 

7  P.  M. — Reports  of  Committees  ;  Miscellaneous  Business  ;  Address 
by  Hon.  M.  L.  Dunlap,  on  the  Farmer's  relation  to  the  middle  men ;  to 
be  followed  by  discussion  of  same  subject. 

THURSDAY,  JAN.  16,  9  A.  M. — Railway  Legislation  and  Railway  Re- 
form; by  Hon.  W.  C.  Flagg,  H.  C.  Lawrence,  and. Hon.  J.  H.  Rowell. 

The  Railway  Commissioners  of  Illinois  are  invited  to  be  present 
and  take  part  in  discussion. 

2  p.  M. — Reports  of  Committees ;  Addresses  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  and  Dr.  N.  Bateman,  on  the  Education  of  the  Far- 
mer; to  be  followed  by  discussion. 

7  P.  M. — Reports  of  Committees ;  Complete  Organization  of  State 
Association;  Miscellaneous  Business. 

The  undersigned  would  urge  upon  the  Farmers  of  the  State,  where 
organizations  do  not  exist,  to  organize  at  once  and  appoint  delegates  to 
said  Convention,  in  order  to  insure  a  full  representation. 

WILLIAM  J.  BEER,  ) 

JOHN  PRICKETT,    \ExecutiveCommittee. 

L.  F.  ROSS.  ) 

S.  M.  SMITH,  Secretary. 

The  Convention,  thus  called,  met  at  the  time  and  place  appointed, 
and,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  it,  I  have  prepared  the 
following  account  of  its  proceedings  for  publication,  endeavoring  to 
give  as  full  a  report  as  I  well  could  in  the  space  to  which  I  have  been 
limited.  I  have  thought  it  important  to  give  the  addresses  in  full  of 
those  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  call,  especially  of  those  who 
spoke  upon  Railway  Legislation  and  Railway  Reform,  as  that  seemed 
the  question  of  most  importance  before  the  Convention,  as  it  is  the  one 
of  all  others  that  is  now  agitating  the  minds  of  the  farmers  of  the  West. 

To  make   the  investigation  of  this  subject  more  complete,  and  to 
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impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  still  more  strongly  the  necessity  for 
immediate  and  thorough  organization,  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing synopsis  of  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Board  of  Trade 
in  New  York,  by  Mr.  K.  H.Ferguson,  of  Troy,  exposing  "the  terrible 
drain  upon  the  producing  and  laboring  interests  of  the  country  by  our 
present  railroad  management." 

He  made  a  comparison  of  fourth-class  freights  charged  by  the  dif- 
ferent railroad  lines  for  the  last  five  years  from  the  cities  of  Chicago, 
Toledo,  and  St.  Louis;  also  from  six  interior  competing  points  in  the 
States  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  viz.,  Mattoon,  Decatur,  and  Paris, 
in  Illinois ;  Terre  Haute,  in  Indiana;  and  Keokuk  and  Dubuque,  in 
Iowa,  to  New  York  city.  He  took  the  months  of  December,  January, 
February,  March,  and  April  of  each  year,  as  those  months  only  show 
what  the  railroads  would  do  the  year  through  if  they  had  no  water  com- 
petition. The  result  of  his  estimate  was  that  three-fourths  of  the  Wes- 
tern producers'  grain  were  given  to  the  railroads  to  carry  the  remaining 
fourth  to  market.  There  was  a  tendency  towards  consolidation  among 
all  through  lines,  crushing  out  all  competition,  and  enabling  two  or 
three  railroad  kings  to  dictate  to  the  people  how  much  they  shall  pay 
for  food,  fuel  and  clothing.  "  Already  the  railroad  system  of  our  coun- 
try (comprising  over  50,000  miles,  and  fast  increasing,)  is  in  the  hands 
of  half  a  dozen  men,  who  can  to-morrow  morning  telegraph  orders  from 
their  head-quarter^  that  will  raise  the  barrel  of  flour  you  buy  at  noon 
one  dollar  per  barrel,  the  pork  you  buy  one  and  two  cents  per  pound, 
the  beef  you  eat  the  same,  the  coal  you  burn  one  dollar  a  ton,  every 
bushel  of  grain  in  the  country  two,  three,  five,  and  ten  cents  per  bushel, 
putting  into  their  purses  millions  of  dollars  before  night,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  to  the  benefit  alone  of 
half  a  dozen  millionaires."  The  railroad  corporations  have  gained  the 
control  of  Legislatures.  Yet  "  it  is  the  people's  land  and  money  that 
helped  to  build  the  roads  ;  it  is  the  people's  productions  of  land,  loom, 
and  furnace  that  furnish  the  freights  for  said  roads,  that  are  now  run  to 
see  how  much  can  be  extorted  from  the  people  (to  pay  large  dividends 
on  stock  that  is  watered  and  doubled  every  little  while),  instead  of  see- 
ing how  cheaply  the  freight  could  be  carried,  which  is  the  only  rule  that 
should  govern  a  properly  constructed  railroad  managed  in  the  interests 
of  the  people.  The  people,  therefore,  have  a  right  to  say  what  shall  be 
a  proper  compensation  for  carrying  their  freight.  There  is  great  dan- 
ger to  every  interest  in  our  country — financial,  productive,  manufactur- 
ing, and;  above  all  others,  the  laboring  interest.  It  demands  our  earn- 
est attention  and  immediate  action.  Every  moment  but  tightens  the 
iron  grip  these  railroad  monopolies  now  have  upon  the  people's  throats." 
The  real  cost  of  transportation  is  only  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
the  tariff  now  charged.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  the  amount  of  grain  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
1871  was  1,519,776,100  bushels.  Suppose  that  only  two-thirds  of  this 
— 1,000,000,000  bushels — were  transported,  we  have  the  enormous  sum 
of  $245,000,000  extorted  from  the  people,  if  that  amount  were  shipped 
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from  Chicago,  and  the  stiil  greater  sum  of  $300,000.000  on  the  same 
amoimt  shipped  from  St.  Louis.  But  as  half  of  the  amount  was  ship- 
ped from  lesser  points  at  higher  rates,  this  sum  would  still  be  increased. 
But  taking  the  two  places,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  we  have  an  average 
of  $272,500,000.  This  sum  would  in  ten  years  pay  the  whole  na- 
tional debt.  It  would  build  and  equip  a  double-track  road  of  3,400 
miles  in  length,  at  a  cost  of  $80,000  per  mile,  every  year,  almost  long 
enough  to  reach  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  *  *  *  * 
*  ********** 

If  railway  autocrats  conspire  to  rob  producers  and  consumers, 
then  the  producers  and  consumers  must  organize  for  the  protection  of 
their  interests.  If  the  monopolies  use  the  government,  then  the  people 
must  prevent  corruption  by  reform  associations,  and  must,  through 
organizations  representing  their  interests,  secure  the  assistance  of  their 
servants  who  represent  them  in  our  national  councils.  In  this  connec- 
tion Commodore  Maury's  address  at  the  St.  Louis  Agricultural  Fair, 
early  in  October,  is  very  suggestive.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  co- 
operation among  the  agriculturists  in  order  to  secure  from  the  law- 
makers the  same  consideration  which  has  been  secured  from  them  by 
combinations  among  the  railroad  men,  the  miners,  the  merchants,  and 
the  manufacturers.  The  agriculturists  were  not  at  a  disadvantage  for 
lack  of  wealth,  numbers,  or  intelligence.  The  crops  of  last  year  (1871) 
amounted  in  round  numbers  to  $2,500,000,000.  According  to  the  last 
census  there  are  12,500,000  "bread-earners"  in  the  United  States, 
filling  the  mouths  of  a  population  of  39,000,000.  These  several  inter- 
ests subsist  respectively  —  the  agricultural  and  mechanical,  ^3,830.000 
souls;  the  commercial,  2,326,000 ;  the  manufacturing,  1,117,000;  min- 
ing, 472,000  ;  the  railroad  and  express  men,  595,000.  "Therefore  you 
beat  in  numerical  strength,  these  several  industries,  that  are  so  much 
more  compact  in  organization  and  powerful  with  Legislatures  than  you 
are,  some  ten,  some  twenty,  and  some  fifty  times — and  all  combined 
five  to  one.  Hitherto  your  combinations  have  extended  only  to  the 
forming  of  State  and  county  societies,  and  the  influencing  of  State  Legis- 
latures. Theirs  are  general  ;  they  impress  Congress."  A  National 
Agricultural  Congress  had  been  organized  in  St.  Louis,  May  28,  1872, 
and  this  should  be  fostered  by  the  rural  interests  of  the  country.  The 
appropriation  by  Congress  to  the  Signal-office,  with  a  view  to  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture  as  well  as  of  commerce,  was  one  of  the  results  already 
secured  by  this  organization.  It  had  pledged  itself  to  an  international 
conference,  in  which  the  details  might  be  arranged  for  a  universal  sys- 
tem of  meteorological  observation  and  crop  reports.  This  would  enable 
farmers  to  fix  prices  upon  their  staples,  instead  of  having  this  done  for 
them  by  the  merchants.  "  The  International  Congress  of  Statisticians 
has  just  had  a  meeting  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  In  it  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  earth  were  represented.  It  met  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  in  his  own  capital,  and  was  inaugurated  there  by 
the  real  friend  of  true  scientific  progress,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine. 
It  was  cheered  in  its  labors  with  the  huzzas  of  the  Russians,  the  hochs 
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of  the  Germans,  the  vivas  of  the  Latin  races,  and  the  hurrahs  of  the 
English,  and  among  its  labors  was  the  appointment  of  a  special  com- 
mittee in  furtherance  of  this  scheme."  Commodore  Maury  directed 
attention  to  "the  oppression  of  the  agriculturists  by  gigantic  railroad 
monopolies.  This  evil  must  be  met  by  the  National  Agricultural  Con- 
gress." 

I  will  only  add  here  the  hope  that  the  perusal  of  the  above  extract 
and  the  accompanying  pages,  will  convince  every  one  of  my  brother 
farmers  that  their  only  hope  of  salvation,  from  the  evils  of  which  they 
complain,  lies  in  union,  and  a  cordial  and  harmonious  working  together 
for  the  common  cause.  Let  us  fight  combination  with  combination. 

Let  every  one  do  all  he  can  to  assist  in  completing  and  perfecting 
our  great  State  organization  'by  using  his  influence  in  the  formation  of 
farmers'  clubs  in  4iis  neighborhood  and  township.  The  reforms  we 
seek  will  not  come  in  a  day,  but  the  time  for  their  accomplishment  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  energy  and  determination  with  which  each 
one  takes  hold  of  this  great  work  of  organization.  When  that  is  accom- 
plished, we  shall  be  able  to  speak  in  this  matter  with  such  authority  of 
numbers,  that  our  law-makers,  both  in  the  State  and  National  Councils, 
will  be  very  apt  to  hear  and  to  hejsd  the  expression  of  our  will. 

But  should  they  still  continue  so  deaf,  and  so  blind  to  their  own  in- 
terests, as  to  disregard  it,  we  have  the  remedy  in  our  own  hands,  that  of 
replacing  them  by  honest  and  capable  men  from  our  own  ranks. 

S.  M.  SMITH,  Secretary, 

In  accordance  with  the  call  of  the  committee  chosen  at  the  Conven- 
tion held  in  Kewanee,  in  October,  the  delegates  from  Farmers'  Clubs, 
Granges  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  other  farmers'  associations,  met 
at  Bloomington,  Jan.  i5th,  and  were  called  to  order  by  John  Pritchett. 
Hon.  L.  D.  Whiting,  of  Bureau  Co.,  was  elected  as  temporary  chairman, 
and  S.  M.  Smith,  of  Henry  Co.,  and  S.  P.  Tufts,  of  Marion  Co.,  were 
chosen  secretaries. 

On  assuming  the  chair,  Mr.  Whiting  addressed  the  Convention  as 
follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  WHITING. 

After  effecting  the  temporary  organization,  the  president  addressed 
the  delegates  as  follows  : 

Brother  Farmers  of  Illinois  . — We  have  met  to  consult  on  matters 
which  pertain  to  our  pursuits,  and  to  consider  and  declare  our  senti- 
ments on  certain  things  which  concern  the  public  interest. 

In  response  to  the  call  of  your  Executive  Committee,  I  have  left  my 
public  duties  elsewhere  for  a  brief  time,  to  meet  you  here,  not  more  to 
testify  my  sympathy  with  your  purposes  than  to  learn  wisdom  by  your 
counsels,  and  to  catch  some  inspiration  from  the  spirit  which  animates 
you. 

This  is  an  age  and  an  era  of  organization.  We  behold  it,  and  feel 
its  effects  in  various  ways.  Nearly  every  profession,  calling  and  pursuit, 
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except  our  own,  associate,  organize  and  combine,  to  promote  their  in- 
terests. The  agriculturist,  isolated  and  scattered,  away  from  the  post 
office,  and  telegraph,  and  lecture  room,  is  the  last  to  move.  If  he  felt 
himself  pressed  and  over-burdened  by  high  prices  for  all  he  bought,  and 
low  prices  for  all  he  sold,  he  has  sought  to  cure  the  evil  by  more  rigid 
economy  and  longer  and  harder  hours  of  labor.  While  most  other  pur- 
suits push  up  the  prices  of  their  commodities,  if  need  be  by  shortening 
their  hours  of  labor,  and  sometimes  by  wholly  stopping  the  wheels,  we 
have  met  this  by  more  desperate  struggles  to  multiply  our  productions 
and  to  hurry  them  upon  the  market.  While  the  oil  men  of  Pennsylva- 
nia are  seeking  to  plug  up  the  holes,  so  as  to  stop  the  flow  of  -oil,  and 
thereby  send  up  the  prices,  the  corn-raiser  struggles  to  broaden  his 
fields  and  deepen  his  furrows,  until  he  overflows  the  land  with  its  abund- 
ance. 

I  am  yet  to  speak  of  other  combinations  who  toll  our  products  ac- 
cording to  their  own  greed. 

Poverty,  if  not  bankruptcy,  now  stares  us  in  the  face.  In  the  midst 
of  such  overwhelming  abundance  as  to  choke  the  marts  of  trade,  and 
while  the  consumers  on  the  seaboard  and  across  the  waters  are  hungry 
for  our  products,  we  cannot  realize  enough  to  pay  our  taxes  and  labor. 
Unless  some  remedy  be  found,  our  lands  must  greatly  decline  in  value, 
agricultural  labor  yet  more  reduced  in  price,  rural  improvement  must 
suffer  a  blight,  and  general  poverty  cover  the  land,  and  thus  dwarf  and 
wither  every  interest  dependent  upon  the  farmer's  prosperity. 

It  is  because  we  believe  that  we  need  not,  and  will  not  have  this 
condition  of  affairs  to  prevail,  that  the  farmers  are  moving.  There  are 
remedies  for  all  evils,  and  so  there  is  somewhere,  and  in  some  way  a  cure 
for  the  ills  which  threaten  us.  For  some  months  past  the  producers  in 
various  and  widely  separated  places  have  been  almost  spontaneously 
coming  together  in  local  organization.  This  convention  of  the  farmers 
of  Illinois  is  to  consider  the  matter  of  binding  together  these  local  soci- 
eties by  a  state  organization. 

As  it  is  somewhat  new  for  our  people  to  attempt  any  general  organ- 
ization, the  question  is  very  naturally  asked,  what  is  the  purpose  ? 

No  one  is  authorized,  or  able,  especially  in  advance,  to  pronounce 
fully  for  any  movement.  I  shall  answer  as  I  see  it  from  my  own  stand- 
point. Farmers'  associations  are  intended  for  mutual  improvement  in 
our  calling, — to  call  forth  new  thoughts,  and  diffuse  useful  information 
among  ourselves,  so  as  to  produce  better  results;  with  less  labor — for 
social  enjoyment  and  for  intellectual  and  moral  improvement.  Such 
associations  will  afford  the  opportunity  for  neighborhood  co-operation 
in  rural  improvement,  stock-breeding,  dairying,  farmers'  insurance, — 
perhaps  in  buying  and  selling  to  some  extent,  and  so  generally  to  effect 
for  our  class  what  organization  has  done  for  others. 

But  we  desire,  also,  to  understand  more  fully  the  relation  between 
agriculture  and  the  government,  and,  especially,  to  see  that  justice  is 
done  on  matters  of  taxation.  As  cheap  transportation  is  vital  to  our 
prosperity,  we  mean  in  some  manner  to  solve  this  problem;  and  it  is  to 
this  matter  especially  to  which  I  shall  now  call  your  attention. 
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The  West  must  long  remain  an  exporting  and  an  importing  country 
to  an  enormous  and  increasing  extent.  The  prices  of  our  products  go 
up  or  down,  as  transportation  varies  its  scale.  As  all  interests  of  a 
country  prosper  when  iffe  chief  staples  bring  a  good  price,  so  the  West 
generally — all  classes,  professions  and  trades  are  nearly  equally  inter- 
ested in  cheap  transportation.  As  nearly  all  travel  and  transportation 
must  be  so  largely  done  on  railroads,  I  shall  now,  to  some  extent,  dis- 
cuss 

RAILROADS. 

Railroads  are  so  convenient  for  their  speed  and  adaptability  to  all 
places  and  all  seasons,  that  we  chiefly  rely  upon  them  for  travel  and 
transportation.  They  are  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  age.  Some 
of  us  can  remember  their  feeble  beginnings  in  America,  and  we  have 
watched  with  pride  and  hope  their  marvellous  growth.  More  than  sixty 
thousand  miles  now  spread  themselves  over  the  country  like  a  network, 
from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  and  from  sea  to  sea.  Civilization  is  so 
adapting  itself  to  them,  that  they  are  nearly  as  vital  to  society  as  the  air 
we  breathe.  Let  their  march  be  onward  till  every  neighborhood  is  pen- 
etrated. No  wise  man  will  desire  to  cripple  their  energies  by  any  injus- 
tice. But  there  are  evils  and  dangers  developing,  which,  it  is  clear,  will 
not  correct  themselves.  The  whole  country  is  now  excited  by  their 
administration.  Until  recently,  it  was  confidently  believed  that  their 
multiplication  would  lead  to  competition,  which  is  the  most  natural  and 
best  regulator  of  business.  But  of  this  the  country  now  despairs. 
Railway  kings  (and  the  term  "  king  "  is  not  inaptly  applied)  have  learned 
to  flank  competition  by  combination. 

The  whole  railroad  system  is  fast  falling  into  a  very  few  organiza- 
tions, each  of  whom  represent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  It  looks 
as  though  one  "  king  "  in  Wall  street  may  soon  rule  over  the  whole. 
Already  the  country  is  parceled  out  in  lots  and  vast  regions  to  the  dif- 
ferent systems.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  restraint  to  their  charges, 
save  only  the  ability  of  their  victim  to  exist  under  the  load.  Like  hos- 
tile invading  armies,  they  levy  contributions  limited  only  by  the  ability 
of  their  victims  to  pay.  ^These  exactions  are  again  aggravated  by  un- 
justly discriminating  against  persons  and  places.  If  competition  shows 
itself  at  a  few  points,  they  remorsely  double  up  on  others  within  their 
grasp.  They  levy  an  Internal  Revenue  tax  by  their  own  fiat,  and  to  fill 
their  own  coffers.  If  this  blood-money  was  well  applied  it  might  be 
some  compensation,  but  it  is  now  certain  that  in  many  cases,  instead  of 
going  to  the  stockholders,  it  is  gobbled  by  some  favorites  and  head- 
centres,  and  spent  in  gambling  and  riotous  living.  So  enormous  is  the 
robbery,  that  ex-President  Gould,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  compromise  a 
-little  dispute  in  a  settlement,  without  much  ceremony  handed  over  seven 
or  eight  millions.  The  country  is  being  robbed,  and  large  portions  of 
the  money  basely  applied.  Unhappy  France  only  submitted  to  be  rav- 
ished after  a  gallant  struggle.  These  railroad  Bismarcks  prey  upon  us, 
and  as  yet  we  have  scarcely  lifted  a  finger.  We  must,  Grant-like,  move 
upon  the  enemy's  works.  If  the  tidal  wave  now  rising  does  not  win,  it 
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must  be  followed  by  such  a  succession  of  others,  each  higher  and 
stronger,  till  the  railroad  Pharoahs  are  brought  to  judgment.  By  their 
power  over  freights  they  may  "  bull  "  or  "  bear "  the  market  at  will. 
They  may  make  real  fortunes  for  their  favorites,  as  easy  as  the  French- 
man fancied  he  made  a  thousand  dollars  before  breakfast  by  marking 
up  his  goods.  Having  stated  the  disease,  I  ought  to  glance  at  the  cure. 
I  look  to  "  competition  "  as  the  most  natural,  legitimate,  and  effectual 
cure.  As  this  competition  will  not  come  of  itself,  and  as  individually 
we  can  not  apply  it,  Government  must  be  invoked  in  the  matter. 
The  water  lines  already  have  done  much.  The  lakes  and  the  Erie 
Canal  save  us  millions  annually.  The  ocean  around  by  Cape  Horn  is 
a  regulator  to  some  extent  to  the  Pacific  Railroad.  I  would  then  open 
new  lines  of  water.  Let  the  Huron  &  Ontario  Canal  be  constructed, 
and  the  line  of  the  St.  Lawence  be  so  improved  as  practically  to  place 
Chicago  at  the  head  of  .tide  water.  Finish  the  Illinois  River  improve- 
ment, and  cut  through  the  sixty  miles  from  Hennepin  to  Rock  Island, 
and  the  thirty-eight  miles  to  Dixon,  and  you  let  the  barges  and  river 
commerce  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Paul,  from  the  Red,  the  Arkansas, 
the  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Cumberland,  all  conveniently  meet  this  ocean 
commerce  at  our  great  commercial  mart.  These  waters  so  connected 
would  greatly  cheapen  transportation,  not  only  by  what  they  carry 
themselves,  but  because  they  so  envelope  the  railroads  that  they  must 
drop  to  nearly  water  prices. 

But  it  is  said  these  enterprises  will  cost  money.  And  does  not  rail- 
road extortion  cost  money  ?  And  who  can  tell  how  much  ?  Which  is 
better,  to  pay  something  for  permanent  relief,  or  to  be  perpetually  rob- 
bed? 

A  high  authority  a  little  while  ago  stated  that  the  aggregate  of  all 
the  projected  works  before  the  country  would  cost  over  $200,000,000. 
Accept  this  as  true.  It  would  then  be  the  best  outlay  the  country,  as  a 
a  whole,  ever  expended.  The  sum  is  not  so  vast,  considering  its  purpose 
and  result,  as  to  frighten  us.  The  Rebellion  cost  more  than  that  sum 
in  a  hundred  days,  and  though  its  fruits  were  destruction,  yet  the  coun- 
try stood  up  under  many  hundred  days  of  war.  The  money  put  into 
public  works,  if  well  applied,  is  the  best  investment  ever  made. 

"  There  is  that  which  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth ;  and  there  is 
that  which  being  withheld,  tendeth  to  poverty." 

If  all  this  were  done,  true  more  would  be  needed.  I  think  the 
General  Government  should  speedily  choose  some  great  line  of  com- 
merce, a  Government  Railroad,  SQ  as  to  try  the  experiment  of  compe- 
tion  by  road  with  road. 

I  have  suggested  these  as  means  for  bringing  competition.  I  do  not 
surrender  the  claim  that  Government  can  and  ought  to  regulate  rail- 
roads by  fixing  maximum  rates,  and  forbidding  unjust  discrimination. 
The  Government  power  of  Eminent  Domain  was  invoked  by  them  in 
their  construction  on  the  ground  that  they  were  to  be  public  institu- 
tions. The  people  never  clothed  their  legislators  with  power  to  con- 
tract away,  for  all  time,  the  inherent  rights  of  the  people.  In  our  ad- 
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vancing  civilization  public  interest  and  public  necessity  will  not  be 
thwarted  by  old  and  musty  cob-web  precedents.  "  Dartmouth  College  " 
may  have  been  well  enough  for  that  day,  and  for  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing ;  but  it  cannot  much  longer  be  made  a  standard  rule  and  hobby- 
horse for  railroads.  These  vast  corporations  which  stretch  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  cover  the  whole  country  like  an  enveloping  atmosphere,  can- 
not much  longer  shield  their  extortions  by  quoting  a  law  decision  con- 
cerning a  school.  The  judge  and  lawyer  who  shall  narrow  his  vision 
to  this  infinitesimal  point  when  dealing  with  the  great  question,  will  be 
laughed  to  scorn.  Let  that  decision  stand,  for  ought  we  care,  for  all 
such  cases,  but  it  will  no  more  apply  to  railroad  corporations  than  will 
the  baby  garments  of  infancy  clothe  the  stalwart  man,  or  a  constable's 
•posse  meet  the  demands  of  a  great  revolution.  To  quote,  as  an  ex- 
tinguisher, that  decision  about  "  Dartmouth  College,"  which  Daniel 
Webster  wrung  from  the  Judges,  is  to  prove  that  really  "  A  little  learn- 
ing is  a  dangerous  thing."  The  new  Constitution  of  Illinois  declares 
railroads  to  be  public  institutions,  subject  to  be  regulated  by  law,  and 
commands  the  legislature  to  act.  The  legislature  has  mildly  obeyed. 
The  roads  spit  upon  the  law,  and  defy  the  people.  They  stand  in 
open  rebellion  to  the  constitution  and  laws.  Near  here,  a  judge  has- 
decided  in  favor  of  the  supremacy  of  the  people.  This  is  a  good 
start.  There  should  be  no  faltering.  Let  public  opinion  be  aroused, 
and  the  Executive  of  the  Legislature  stimulated  to  bring  all  their  pow- 
ers to  bear  upon  the  question.  Why  not,  since  we  have  a  decision  on 
our  side,  commence  prosecuting  all  along  the  line,  and  everywhere  ? 
I  think  some  further  law  providing  for  Grand  Juries  to  indict  for  a 
breach  of  the  law  will  be  most  wholesome.  Let  us  institute  the  neces- 
sary machinery ',  and  apply  the  proper  force  to  execute  the  law. 

Having  occupied  so  much  of  your  time  on  the  question  of  trans- 
portation and  railroads,  I  will  only  briefly  speak  about  its  twin  sister — 
the  tariff  monopoly.  If  the  time  ever  was  when  it  was  best  to  have  a 
"  protective  tariff,"  in  my  judgment  that  time  has  now  passed,  and 
manufacturers,  and  lumber  men,  and  salt  producers,  should  now  cease 
to  exact  bounties  to  be  paid  by  other  interests.  If,  in  their  infancy,  it 
was  best  to  give  them  protection,  now,  in  their  maturity,  they  are  quite 
as  able  to  go  alone  as  are  the  corn  raisers  to  help  carry  them.  Let  the 
wholesome  principle  of  competition  apply  to  them.  Let  the  home  es- 
tablishments compete  with  each  other,  and  all  compete  with  the  world 
at  large,  as  does  the  agriculturist.  It  seems  to  m*  that  the  manufac- 
turers, and  the  other  great  interests  which  get  "protection,"  form  quite 
enough  combinations  and  rings,  without  the  aid  of  Government.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  when  all  taxation  should  have  for  its  object 
the  raising  of  revenue.  I  suppose  there  are  some,  even  among  us, 
who  do  not  fully  subscribe  to  this,  but  to  me  the  matter  is  so  nearly 
self-evident,  that  the  case  cannot  be  very  much  helped  by  argument. 

I  have  now  endeavored  to  show  that  there  are  causes  why  we  should 
organize.  In  urging  this  organization  of  farmers,  I  distinctly  disclaim 
any  purpose  of  hostility  or  antagonism  to  any  other  useful  interests. 
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We  are  members  of  the  same  body,  and  there  must  be  no  war  between 
us.  Bat  because  our  condition  has  put  us  behind  in  some  important 
respects,  we  now  propose  to  use  some  of  the  agencies  employed  by 
others  for  self-defence,  and  our  own  improvement.  In  the  general  im- 
provement and  prosperity  of  the  rural  classes,  all  others  will  share  in 
the  benefit.  Civilization  cannot  very  far  advance  while^any  large  por- 
tion of  its  members  are  far  in  the  rear. 

In  this  matter  of  reform  in  tariff  and  cheap  transportation,  and 
curbing  monopolies,  it  is  the  cause  of  the  whole  people.  We  propose 
to  join  and  support  our  brethren,  of  every  persuasion,  in  the  struggle. 
True,  the  blow,  in  most  cases,  first  and  heaviest,  falls  upon  us,  but  in 
its  reactive  effects  all  interests  suffer,  and  so  should  one  and  all  co- 
operate in  seeking  relief. 

If  we  cannot  name  the  specific  measures  of  relief  on  some  great 
matters,  there  are  yet  objects  enough  of  a  lesser  kind,  and  clearly  within 
our  reach  to  induce  organization.  In  the  meantime  the  great  question 
will  be  studied,  and  when  the  true  solution  shall  appear  we  shall  have 
a  power  to  execute.  The  truth  is,  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  ways  of 
relief.  Just  now  none  of  these  ways  are  practical  for  the  want  of  a 
compact  organization.  Difficulties  will  disappear  as  we  gather  in 
strength.  As  the  stars  reduced  themselves  to  order,  when  great  Newton 
proclaimed  true  nature's  law,  so  'will  wrong  and  monopolies  yield  up 
their  grasp  when  confronted  by  a  united  people. 

I  now  take  my  leave  of  you.  I  trust  you  will  act  with  energy,  wis- 
dom and  prudence;  and" that  your  deliberations  here  will  do  something 
to  promote  the  public  interest,  and  advance  the  cause  of  human  happi- 
ness and  civilization. 

On  motion  of  P.  H.  Gorharri,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  on 
credentials,  when  the  counties  of  the  State  were  called,  delegates  hand- 
ing in  their  credentials.  Upon  examination  of  these  credentials  by  the 
committee,  it  was  ascertained  that  there  were  about  275  regularly  ap- 
pointed delegates  present,  while  there  were  volunteers  enough  to  fill 
Ihe  large  hall  to  overflowing.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  men 
ever  met  in  the  State,  and  all  were  stimulated  to  action  in  the  direction 
of  organization  and  the  endeavor  to  solve  the  problem  of  securing  tl\e 
correction  of  the  abuses  complained  of  in  the  call,  especially  that  of 
transportation  of  the  products  of  the  Great  West,  which  are  now  so 
heavily  taxed  by  the  great  railways  of  the  country,  in  transit  to  the 
seaboard  and  a  market. 

On  motion  of  J.  H.  Bryant,  of  Bureau,  a  committee  of  seven  was 
appointed  on  permanent  organization. 

DISCUSSION. 

While  the  committee  on  credentials  was  deliberating,  an  opportunity 
was  given  those  present  to  express  their  grievances,  and  discuss  the 
matters  that  had  brought  them  together. 

Mr.  Creed,  of  Marion  County,  stated  that  he  was  one  of  four  per- 
sons who  had  come  representing  twenty  Farmers'  Clubs.  There  are  in 
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the  vicinity  about  thirty  of  such  organizations,  some  of  which  had  been 
established  years.  The  one  he  belonged  to  was  originally  organized 
for  protection  against  horse  thieves.  Said  they  were  pretty  well  down 
in  Egypt,  and  that  it  took  some  time  for  an  excitement  to  reach  them, 
but  when  it  did  it  went  clean  through  them.  He  urged  the  thorough 
organization  of*  the  farmers  in  the  State,  by  which  means  they  could 
become  united  in  demanding  a  voice  in  the  control  of  affairs  affecting 
their  interests. 

Mr.  Ewing,  of  Macon,  feared  the  convention  might  commit  an 
error  of  judgment  in  the  inception  of  the  movement.  Thought  the 
convention  should  confine  its  action  to  one  or  two  main  points  or 
questions.  That  they  should  avoid  all  questions  calculated  to  incite 
side  discussions,  and  confine  action  mainly  to  the  great  question  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  Wiley  had  come  without  instructions.  In  his  county  they  had 
a  county  organization,  and  thought  every  county  should  organize  with 
clubs  in  every  school  district.  He  believed  with  such  an  organization 
all  over  the  State,  the  evils  compiained  of  could  be  cured.  The  law- 
makers were  careful  observers  of  the  wind,  aud  would  not  resist  the 
demands  of  such  an  organization. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Flagg  read  several  letters  which  had  been  received 
by  him  as  the  central  committee.  One  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Council,  suggested  the  sending  of  delegates  to  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Labor  Council  in  February. 

Also  one  from  Urial  Mills,  of  Marion  County,  congratulating  the 
convention  on  its  assembling,  and  suggested  a  petition  to  Congress  to 
build  a  National  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Mr.  Cattell,  of  McLean,  felt  pr6ud  that  the  people  had  adopted  a 
cheap  system  of  railroad  fares.  They  had  organized  a  club  in  his 
section  upon  the  basis  of  riding  on  the  railroads  of  the  State  according 
to  law,  and  did  not  propose  to  wait  the  slow  course  of  judicial  dis- 
cussions, but  to  offer  the  roads  just  what  the  law  allowed.  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  in  coming  to  this  convention,  he  had  tendered  to  the 
conductor  the  lawful  fare  on  the  road  over  which  he  came.  The  con- 
ductor would  not  accept  it,  the  consequence  of  which -was  that  he  had 
come  through  free.  Thought  every  farmer  should  understand  what  the 
legal  rates  were,  and  tender  that  and  no  more.  In  the  case  of  freights 
would  advise  a  replevin  of  goods  if  the  charges  were  unlawful.  He 
had  no  wish  to  injure  the  railroads,  but  wanted  his  rights. 

Mr.  Perry,  of  Marshall  County,  thought  we  should  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  evil  if  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  aggregation  of  capital 
in  the  hands  of  monoj%lies. 

Mr.  Phoenix,  of  McLean,  said  in  old  times  it  was  said  that  "  all 
roads  lead  to  Rome,"  so  now  all' organizations  tend  to  monopolies. 
That  is  what  ails  us.  It  is  soulless  brains  against  muscle,  that  we  to- 
day are  sold,  soul  and  body,  in  bonds  to  Europe,  and  if  not  there  to 
our  cities.  What  we  want  is  friends,  and  he  knew  of  no  other  place  to 
find  them  so  surely  as  at  home.  Enfranchise  the  women  of  America, 
and  we  shall  have  a  cure  for  our  ills. 
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Mr.  Elliott,  of  Bureau,  said  that  when  they  first  organized  their 
farmers'  club,  their  attention  was  directed  to  improvement  in  culture  so 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  results  from  their  labor,  and  that  they  had 
been  so  successful  that  they  could  get  no  paying  market  for  their 
products,  and  that  the  question  with  them  now  was  how  to  get  a  living 
out  of  what  they  raised.  The  farmers  poll  a  three-fifth  vote,  yet  have 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  legislation.  They  now  propose  to 
make  their  political  power  felt,  by  sending  representatives  of  the  farmers 
to  the  Legislature  and  National  Congress.  If  we  expect  to  control 
monopolies,  we  have  got  to  do  it  through  legislation,  and  that  requires 
from  us,  political  action. 

Mr.  Carter,  of  McLean,  was  opposed  to  taking  any  action  as  farmers 
in  any  political  party.  Let  us  first  organize  as  farmers  and  get  power 
through  such  organization  and  not  as  politicians. 

Several  others  here  spoke  of  the  character  the  organization  ought  to 
assume. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Macon  county,  had  come  without  instruction. 
The  people  of  his  county  had  deep  grievances  to  complain  of.  He 
lived  only  five  miles  from  Decatur,  on  the  Central  railroad*  and  that 
road  had  assumed  to  charge  $40  per  car  for  that  distance.  Thought 
that  the  roads  were  properly  the  subject  of  legislation,  and  if  they  be- 
trayed the  interests  of  the  people  they  should  be  placed  under  restric- 
tion. He  was  in  favor  of  government  issuing  bonds  to  build  a  great 
National  railroad  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  York.  He  would  then  have  the  States  build  and  control  feeders 
to  these  great  lines. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Kewanee,  said  that  before  we  talked  about  using  our 
strength  politically,  we  had  first  better  learn  what  our  strength  was. 
We  must  first  have  organizations,  complete,  compact  and  thorough,  ex- 
tending into  every  school  district.  He  had  received  more  than  a  bushel 
of  letters  since  the  Kewanee  meeting,  and  the  burden  of  all  of  them 
was  :  "  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  to  secure  relief  from  these 
monopolies  ?"  The  movement  organized  here  to-day,  if  wise  and  dis- 
creet, will  sweep  like  a  prairie  fire  not  only  'through  this  State  but 
throughout  the  great  Northwest.  We  all  know  and  feel  the  existing 
evils,  and  the  question  is  how  to  remedy  them,  and  if  this  convention 
shall  adopt  some  feasible  scheme  our  constituents  will  say,  "  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servants." 

RECESS. — The  convention  adjourned  till  2  o'clock  p.  M. 

On  assembling  in  the  afternoon",  the  committee  on  credentials  made 
the  following  report,  accompanied  with  a  resolution  that  all  delegates 
reported  be  admitted  to  seats,  and  that  they  take  part  in  the  business ; 
but  in  case  of  a  division  of  the  convention,  Farmers'  clubs,  granges, 
and  Farmers'  associations  should  be  entitled  to  vote  according  to  the 
ratio  of  the  call.  Any  other  organizations  being  entitled  to  only  one 
vote.  The  report  and  resolution  was  adopted. 
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State  at  large — State  Board  of  Agriculture,  —  James  Harrington, 
H.  D.  Emery,  W.  H.  Russell. 

State  Horticultural  Society — M.  L.  Dunlap,  W.  C.  Flagg,  W.  H. 
Mann,  O.  B.  Galusha. 

Adams. — Horticultural  Society,   T.  Butterworth. 

Bureau. — Farmers'  Club  :  Justus  Stevens,  J.  Berkstresses,  J.  H. 
Bryant,  J.  H.  Elliott,  Rufus  Ford,  D.  Campbell  ;  Mineral  Farmers' 
Club,  H.  D.  Davis;  Macon  Farmers'  Club,  A.  Z.  Patridge  :  Nepon- 
sett  Farmers'  Club,  W.  P.  Buswell,  Samuel  Dorr ;  Providence  Far- 
mers' Club,  Charles  E.  Barney. 

Christian. — Pana  Farmers'  Union,  C.  M.  Sibley. 

Coles. — Coles  County  Farmers'  Club,  Leroy  Wiley. 

Carroll. — Rock  Creek  Grange,  D.  W.  Dane;  Salem  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Duncan  Mackay. 

Champaign. — Champaign  County  Farmers'  Club  :  H.  T.  Aspern  ; 
Philo  Farmers'  Club,  Lucius  Eaton,  Moses  Farnsworth ;  Farmers'  As- 
sociation, J.  B.  Parterfield,  N.  Raymond,  A.  P.  Coffin,  John  Ensley; 
Rantoul  Farmers'  Protective  Association,  G.  W.  M.  Elvay,  J..  Porter ; 
Hensley  Farmers'  Club,  W.  H.  Kaufmann  ;  Newcomb  Farmers'  Club, 
Robert  A.  Wright;  Savoy  Farmers'  Club,  M.  L.  Dunlap,  C.  V.  Ander- 
son ;  Pleasant  Ridge  Grange,  M.  A.  Pratt ;  Newcomb  Township  Far- 
mers' Club,  William  C.  Ruff. 

DeKalb—  Squaw  Grove  Farmers'  Club,  Philo  Slater,  W.  M.  Labell ; 
Sandwich  Farmers'  Club,  Joseph  A.  Dickson ;  Sycamore  Farmers' 
Club,  Henry  L.  B.aies. 

Dewitt. — Farmers'  Mass  Meeting:  P.  S.  Adams,  L.  Campbell,  H.  A. 
Rucker,  J.  O'Donald,  E.  H.  Kable,  John  Brown,  A.  A.  Alexander,  G. 
Mason,  J.  DeWitt;  Dewitt  County  Agricultural  Society,  Daniel  Thomp- 
son, S.  M.  Thorpe  ;  DeWitt  County  Texas  Club,  James  Knott ;  Rut- 
ledge  Club,  James  Vandewater,  John  W.  Keddy;  De  Witt  County 
Farmers'  Club,  John  Doyle,  Isaac  Mannett,  Amos  Weedman,  G.  T. 
Weedman,  J.  Kreps,  D.  H.  Argabast,  S.  Kyle,  N.  S.  Sangster,  N.  Van- 
dervent,  E.  H.  Wilson,  Wm.  Campbell,  D.  Luddington,  S.  Jones  ; 
DeWitt  County  Farmers'  Meeting,  W.  H.  North,  John  Marsh,  J.  H. 
Tyler,  T.  A.  Chapin,  Darius  Cheney,  James  A.  Lafferty. 

Ford. — Union  Farmers'  Club  :  Joseph  D.  Kilgore  ;  Ford  County 
Grange,  Thomas  Ellis ;  Piper  City  Club,  A.  M.  Laughlin. 

Fulton. — Farmington  Farmers'  Club  :  T.  Montgomery,  J.  A.  Lapeer; 
Fulton  County  Farmers'  Club,  Samuel  Campbell,  John  Prickett,  Wm. 
Shaver ;  Union  Farmers'  Club  of  Avon,  L.  F.  Ross,  D.  H.  Goram,  W. 
T.  R.  Fennessy,  H.  C.  Lawrence ;  Lee  Farmers'  Club,  W.  J.  Beer,  A. 
A.  Williams;  Otter  Creek  Agricultural  Society,  W.  M.  Belden  ;  Otter 
Creek  Grange,  Samuel  Litchey;  Cass  Farmers'  Club,  Henry  Brock, 
J.  D.  Taylor. 

Grundy. — Grundy  County  Agricultural  Society :  H.  S.  Bethel,  H. 
K.  Conklin. 

Henry — Galva  Farmers'   Club  :    J.  N.  Morgan  ;     Kewanee  Grange 
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No.  70,  S.  M.  Smith;  Geneseo  Farmers'  Club,  William  Liken;  Mun- 
son  Grange,  John  Wilkins. 

Hancock. — Farmers'  Club  :  J.  M.  Berry. 

Iroquois.  —  Horticultural  Society  :  George  B.  Fickle ;  Farmers' 
Protective  Club,  R.  G.  Campbell ;  Farmers'  Convention,  W.  H.  Mann, 

Jo  Daviess. — West  Galena  Farmers'  Club,  Richard  Barrett,  S.  H. 
Brown. 

Knox. — Walnut  Grove  Farmers'  Club  :  S.  P.  Whiting ;  Galesburg 
Farmers'  Club,  J.  Hague ;  Chestnut  Farmers'  Club,  Cyrus  Humphrey, 
John  Christy. 

Kankakee.— Agricultural  Board  :  W.  H.  Grennell,  C.  B.  Foster,  C. 
K.  Starr,  James  Mix,  Stephen  R.  Moore. 

Kane. — Sugar  Grove  Farmers'  Club  :  Thomas  Judd. 

Kendall.— Lisbon  Club  :    J.  S.  M.  Grath,    L.  Scofield. 

Livingston. — Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Union  :  James  C.  Hawthorne  ; 
Dwight  Farmers'  Club,  James  J.  Dunlap;  Pike  Township  Association, 
G.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  John  T.  Philips  ;  Anoca  Farmers'  Club,  C.  B. 
Ostrander  ;  Charlotte  Grange,  D.  J.  Stangard  ;  County  Farmers'  Asso- 
ciation, J.  H.  Stitt,  W.  B.  Fife,  S.  T.  K.  Prime,  S.  S.  Morgan,  W.  Calon, 
J.  B.Huston,  J.  R.  Winter,  L.  C.  Ladd;  Owega  Grange,  W.  A.  McKee- 
gan  ;  Forest.City  Grange,  Bronson  Smith  ;  Livingston  County  Union 
Farmers'  Meeting,  John  Harbison. 

Livingston.  —  Eppard's  Point  Club,  E.  A.  Sweet;  Chattsworth 
Grange,  H.  B.  Sheppard ;  Nebraska  Club,  A.  W.  Snyder;  Odell  Club, 
Edward  Collins. 

Logan.— D.  F.  Wright,  J.  N.  Wood. 

La  Salle  —  Tonica  Club,  A.  Z.  Patridge. 

Marion.  —  Farmers'  Central  Association:  M.  M.  Hooten,  James 
Creed,  John  M.  Lellan,  S.  P.  Tufts. 

Mercer. — Agricultural  Board :  H.  Ginnis,  A.  Earner,  A.  W.  Allen, 
E.  N.  Ewing,  T.  A.  Brown,  Joel  S.  Walker,  W.  D.  Hamilton,  William 
Rea,  John  N.  Tyler,  Charles  F.  Emery,  E.  A.  James,  F.  N.  E.  Teker. 

Mercer. — Preemption  Club,  L.  D.  Willard. 

Marshall.  —  Evans'  Grange,  Dr.  C.  Perry ;  Richland  Club,  E. 
Weltey. 

Macoupin. — Brighton  Farmers' Club,  A.  A.  Hilliard;  North  Otter 
Club,  Charles  A.  Wooley. 

Madison. — Agricultural  Board  :  W.  C.  Flagg,  James  Montgomery, 
William  Donahue,  D.  B.  Gilman,  J.  M.  Parsons,  C.  W.  Fanzenseth ; 
Madison  County  Farmers,  No.  i,  W.  M.  J.  Springer,  O.  P.  Munroe. 

Macon. — Protective  Society  :  J.  N.  Ewing,  N.  D.  Hamilton. 

McLean. — West  Township  Farmers'  Club  :  S.  H.  West,  J.  M. 
Moan ;  Arrow  Smith  Farmers'  Club :  T.  W.  Morris,  John  Marsh,  O. 
H.  P.  Vansayce ;  Yates'  Township  Farmers'  Club,  C.  C.  Wright,  J.  E. 
Wykoff;  Farmers'  Meeting,  of  Hudson,  Isaac  Lost,  W.  H. 
Scroggs;  Daun's  Station  Farmers'  Club,  Eben  Homer,  C.  B.  Bellville, 
Sylvester  Peasiey,  John  McConnell ;  West  Township  Farmers'  Club  : 
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Roberf  Robertson,  John  Garner,  R.  C.  Watson ;  Lawn  Dale  Farmers' 
Club,  John  W.  Abbott,  J.  W.  Vawter,  Harvey  Moore,  M.  F.  Berry; 
Towanda  Farmers'  Meeting,  N.  W.  Jones,  Frank  Henderson,  W.  D. 
Hitts,  Nelson  James,  A.  A.  Riddle,  W.  R.  Duncan  ;  Allin  Farmers'  Club, 
John  M.  Bellinger,  John  Baird,  Amos  Jones,  John  Springer,  V.  W. 
Somers  ;  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Association,  J.  M.  Bellinger;  Blue 
Mound  Farmers'  Club,  William  Sapp;  Mount  Hope  and  Funk's  Grove 
Club,  H.  H.  Dilling,  Jacob  Funk,  William  Darnell,  Daniel  McFarland. 
W.  L.  Smith,  L.  F.  Funk ;  Saybrook  Farmers'  Club,  W.  H.  Cheney, 
John  D.  Lewis,  Owen  A.  Means,  M.  Rowe,  M.  B.  Rankin,  F.  Mechlin, 
Joseph  Riggs,  Peter  Bowen,  William  Weis ;  Normal  Farmers'  Club, 
William  Bradburg,  Job  Ingram,  W.  H.  Rankin ;  Danver's  Farmers' 
Club,  Andrew  Vance,  H.  L.  Philips;  Normal  Township  Farmers' 
Club,  W.  G.  Thompson,  Joshua  Brown,  J.  W.  Walker,  S.  M.  King,  O. 
T.  Reeves,  O.  M.  Coleman,  J.  Carter;  Rock  Creek  Farmers'  Club, 
John  A.  Evans,  Ira  Rowell,  Old  Town  Farmers'  Meeting,  James 
Welch,  J.  R.  Benjamin,  William  Van  Gundy,  Thomas  Donahue,  N. 
O.  Lacock,  S.  Rodman,  T.  C.  Wood,  Chris  Mehrel,  S.  W.  Sunderland ; 
Farmers'  Meeting,  Cropsey  Township,  George  R.  Buck,  S.  W.  Cao- 
ner;  Yates  Township  Farmers'  Club,  J.  E.  Wright,  C.  C.  Wright 
Selma  Farmers'  Club,  John  B.  Crum ;  Chenoa  Industrial  Association 
Samuel  Murdy,  A.  D.  Scroggin,  A.  W.  Nervin ;  Lexington  Farmers' 
Club,  Noah  Franklin,  W.  O.  Catlett,  C.  Dunsen,  S.  Smith,  K.  Berry- 
man,  I.  S.  Mahan,  T.  P.  Scroggin,  Rufus  Wood,  E.  H.  Hyrman,  D.  H. 
Vandolah,  W.  H.  Smith. 

Peoria. — Princeville  Farmers'  Club :  C.  W.  Cummins,  W.  P.  Meritt; 

Piatt.—Blue  Ridge  Farmers'  Club  :  Y.  S.  Lindsley,  L.  Chase,  D. 
W.  Smith ;  Cerro  Gordo  Club :  William  Grayson. 

Putnam. — Farmers'  Club  :  A.  D.  Fisher. 

Rock  Island. — Farmers'  Club,  Port  Byron  :  J.  P.  Day. 

Stark. — Farmers'  Meeting :  A.  N.  Harris. 

Scott.— Bluff  Dale  Farmers'  Club  :  J.  M.  Ward. 

Stephenson. — Rock  River  Farmers'  Club :  D.  R.  Breniger. 

Tazewell. — Delevan  Grange  :  G.  W.  Pattan  ;  Agricultural  and  Hor- 
ticultural Association,  I.  W.  Robinson. 

Union. — Farmers' 'Protective  Association:  John  M.  Farris. 

Vermillion. — Farmers'  Club :  Lyman  Guiness.  C.  W.  Gregory,  Wil- 
liam M.  Ray. 

Whiteside  —  Rock  River  Grange:  C.  C.  Buel,  J.  A.  Patterson;  Gait 
Grange,  O.  E.  Fanning;  County  Center  Agricultural  Society,  Ed.  B. 
Warner,  Joseph  G.  Gridley,  A.  M.  Teller,  James  M.  Pratt,  W.  M. 
Potts,  P.  B.  Reynolds,  D.  F.  Cole,  J.  W.  McKenzie,  Joseph  H.  Mar- 
shall, D.  J.  Porter. 

The  committee  on  organization  also  reported  the  following  officers, 
who  were  duly  elected  : 

For  President — Hon.  Willard  C.  Flagg,  of  Madison  County. 

For  Vice-Presidents— §.  P.  Tufts,  O.  E.  Fanning,  H.  C.  Lawrence, 
John  H.  Bryant,  and  M.  M.  Hooton. 

Secretaries — S.  M.  Smith  &  S.  P.Tufts       Treas'r — Duncan  Mackay. 
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The  permanent  President  thanked  the  convention  for  the  honor  of 
being  allowed  to  succeed  Mr.  Whiting,  who  had  always  been  the  true 
friend  of  the  farmer.  There  was  business  to  be  done,  and  he  would 
not  at  length  pledge  himself  to  the  farming  interest.  He  was  a  farmer, 
and  all  he  had  was  bound  up  in  farming.  He  was  proud  of  the  State, 
and  of  its  great  agricultural  community  was  prouder  still.  The  farmers 
were  ready  to  organize  for  their  rights.  He  appealed  to  the  men  of 
work  rather  than  of  talk.  They  must  work  till  these  corporations  sub- 
mitted to  the  popular  will. 

The  afternoon  was  given  up  to  the  discussion  of  "  Farmers'  Associa- 
tions as  Business  Organizations." 

Mr.  J.  B.  Porterfield  was  called  on  to  speak  on  farmers'  associations 
as  business  organizations. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  PORTERFIELD. 

He  said  he  was  a  farmer,  and  his  interests  were  with  farmers. 
Whenever  their  pockets  were  touched  their  tongues  grew  loose.  All 
other  business  made  money  by  organizing,  and  why  not  the  farmers  ? 
In  his  locality  they  had  made  money.  He  had  heard  much  talking 
that  morning,  and  many  present  seemed  to  look  to  some  one  to  help 
them,  not  thinking  of  helping  themselves.  They  should  organize  and 
do  what  they  could  themselves.  His  organization  was  begun  in  Sidney 
Township,  Champaign  County,  two  years  ago.  After  talking  about 
raising  crops,  they  came  to  talk  of  selling  them.  They  found  the  whole 
number  of  hogs  they  had  ;  sent  a  committee  to  a  packer  and  received 
more  than  if  they  had  been  sold  to  a  dealer  in  town.  Then  they 
looked  at  farm  implements,  which  they  had  been  paying  dearly  for  to 
home  dealers.  They  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with  the 
manufacturers,  and  after  a  time  they  bought  all  the  implements  at 
thirty  days'  time,  getting  cultivators  for  $20  which  cost  $35.  The 
purchase  was  a  success.  Then  they  made  arrangements  to  sell 
their  grain.  When  they  went  to  the  railroads  as  an  association  of 
one  hundred  farmers,  having  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  to  send, 
they  got  the  rates  wanted.  If  they  were  organized  everywhere, 
the  railroads  would  see  they  were  in  earnest..  The  association  had 
made  arrangements  for  shipping  their  corn  straight  through  to  the 
consumer,  and  they  got  5  to  8  cents  a  bushel  more  than  by  selling 
at  home.  The  necessity  for  county  associations  was  felt  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  commodities,  and  putting  down 
freights.  The  work  could  be  done  by  association  for  the  whole  county. 
It  might  also  get  supplies  cheaper.  He  did  not  fear  the  result,  and  did 
not  doubt  but  the  railroad  legislation  would  stand. 

STATE    ORGANIZATION. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  Committee  on  State  Organization  : 
Dr.  M.  M.  Hooton,  J.  H.  Bryant,  S.  T.  K.  Prime,  A.  Woodford,  S.  M. 
Smith,  anfi  A.  P.  Coffen. 
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COLLECTION    OF    TAXES. 

The  following  resolutions,  offered  by  S.  M.  Moore,  of  Kankakee, 
were  passed : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  the  time  for  the  collection  of 
taxes  should  be  extended  until  the  I5th  of  June. 

Resolved,  That  we  request  our  Senators  and  representatives  to  enact  a  law  carrying 
out  the  views  of  this  Convention. 

COMMITTEE    ON    RESOLUTIONS.    , 

The  Chairman  announced  the  Commtttee  on  Resolutions  :  Joseph 
Carter,  J.  Herrington,  H.  C.  Lawrence,  O.  A.  Fanning,  and  James 
Green. 

LOCAL    ASSOCIATIONS. 

A  delegate  from  Champaign  offered  a  resolution  that  the  Presidents 
of  local  clubs  be  instructed  to  call  meetings  and  organize  associations. 
Subsequently  withdrawn. 

GOOD    RESULTS   OF    ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Gorham,  of  Fulton,  gave  the  statement  of  his  experience  with 
the  Farmers'  Club,  which  had  saved  the  members  over  $2,000  by  buying 
directly  from  the  manufacturers.  They  saved  about  $10  on  ploughs, 
$30  on  reapers,  $13  on  corn-planters,  $20  on  sowing  machines.  Wheat 
they  sold  directly  to  the  miller.  Last  season  they  got  several  cents 
more  a  hundred  for  pork  than  if  they  had  no  organization.  They 
shipped  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  and  got  better  prices  for  them.  They  had 
no  storehouse,  but  had  used  the  railroad  one.  They  met  regularly  once 
a  month.  The  cost  of  operating  was  merely  a  simple  initiation  fee. 
The  officers  got  no  salary,  except  the  Purchasing  Agent,  who  had  3  per 
cent,  on  all  purchases.  They  had  not  got  any  special  rates,  since  they 
could  not  ship  an  amount  of  freight  necessary  to  get  them.  The 
expense  of  renting  a  warehouse,  if  necessary,  would  be  very  small. 

Mr.  Qorham  was  questioned  at  great  length  by  the  delegates. 

He  was  followed  by  a  large  number  of  other  delegates,  giving  their 
experience  in  the  advantages  gained  by  co-operation  in  the  purchasing 
of  their  supplies  and  in  disposing  of  their  products.  The  details  of 
this  expression  varied  somewhat,  as  they  will  in  different  portions  of  the 
State,  when  products  differ  and  markets  are  varied. 

Adjourned  till  7  o'clock. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  at  7  o'clock,  and  was  addressed  by 
M.  L.  Dunlap. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  DUNLAP. 

The  subject  assigned  me  in  this  discussion  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance, not  only  to  the  so-called  industrial  interests,  the  world's 
toilers,  whether  of  the  farm,  the  workshop,  or  of  the  studio,  but  equally 
to  the  consumer  or  user  of  the  products  of  labor  or  of  genius 

From  the  first  period  of  the  patriarchal  ages,  the  middle-men  have 
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held  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  world.  They  have  been 
the  missionaries  or  instruments  in  diffusing  and  utilizing  the  arts  and 
sciences  among  the. nations  of  the  earth.  They  have  always  been 
aggressive,  using  peaceable  means  when  possible,  but  forcible  if  they 
must,  but  ever  pushing  their  system  of  sale  or  of  exchange  to  distant 
tribes  and  races  of  people. 

Civilization  owes  to  this  class  of  men  a  large  debt  of  gratitude,  for 
they  have  done  more  to  move  the  wheels  of  progress  than  all  other 
causes  combined.  Without  them,  we  would  be  in  danger  of  going  back 
into  barbarism,  and  the  light  of  civilization  might  fade  out  into  outer 
darkness. 

The  calling  of  this  Convention  is  an  acknowledgment  of  thiis  truth, 
and  the  several  subjects  of  discussion  cluster  around  this  one  as  the 
great  centre  of  attraction,  and  are,  therefore,  subordinate  to  it. 

It  is  not  a  question  whether  or  no  that  we  dispense  with  this  class  of 
middle-men,  that  we  meet  here  to  discuss,  but  rather  a  division  of  profits, 
and  to  what  extent  they  may  be  the  arbiters  of  our  financial  operations. 
The  changed  condition  that  inventive  genius,  stimulated  by  the  middle- 
men, has  sent  forth  through  all  the  industries  of  the  world,  has  vastly 
broadened  the  field  of.  useful  labor,  and  given  great  activity  to  all  classes 
of  people.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  developed  a  grasping  disposition 
among  our  friends,  the  middle-men,  that  may  not  accord  with  the  strict 
rules  of  justice.  It  is  this  feature  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  not 
the  legitimate  transaction  of  business ;  it  is  this  that  we  are  to  adjust, 
and,  if  possible,  come  to  an  understanding  in  regard  to  our  mutual  in- 
terests. 

We  have  charged  a  part  of  the  great  army  of  middle- men  with  tak- 
ing too  large  a  share  of  the  products  of  labor;  of  combining  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  artificial  conditions  of  the  markets ;  and,  by  other 
indirect  means  and  practices,  degrading  the  profession,  and  injuring  the 
business  of  producing,  by  the  changing  of  values,  thus  leading  to  a  de- 
moralized condition  of  trade  as  regards  supply  and  demand. 

For  these  derelictions  of  duty,   we  have,  to-day  put   them  on  trial,* 
and  have  come  to  investigate  the   truth   of   the  charges.     This   is  the 
issue,  and  not  that  we  propose  to  dispense  with  their  services  altogether. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  a  new  charge,  as  history  has  given  us 
something  more  than  mere  faint  whisperings  that  this  class  of  men  have 
had  a  decided  leaning  in  that  direction,  and  that  these  practices  that  we 
have  met  to  condemn  have  from  time  to  time  been  the  subject  of  statu- 
tory provisions,  intended  to  prevent  further  infractions  of  that  code  of 
moral  ethics  that  teaches  us  to  do  unto  others  that  which  we  are  willing 
others  should  do  unto  us. 

In  the  olden  time,  middle-men  were  called  merchants,  and  bought 
and  sold  or  exchanged  on  their  own  account,  whatever  was  the  subject 
of  sale  or  barter.  In  these  transactions,  they  were  not  always  over-nice, 
and  one  of  the  first  transactions  handed  down  to  us  was  the  purchase 
of  a  son  of  one  of  the  old  patriarchs,  and  the  .selling  of  him  into  servi- 
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tude.     This  was  also  a  cash  transaction,  showing  that,  at  an  early  day, 
coin  made  of  the  precious  metals  was  the  measure  of  values. 

Jn  more  modern  times  we  have  a  new  class  of  middle-men,  that  the 
the  exigencies  of  trade  have  brought  into  this  system  of  sale  and  ex- 
change. These  have  also  become  of  use,  and  are  known  as 

COMMISSION    MEN. 

These  do  not  buy  and  sell  on  their  own  account,  but  on  account  of 
the  producer,  or  of  the  merchant  middle-men,  or  the  consumer.  Under 
this  useful  system,  there  have  grown  up  many  frauds  and  irregularities 
that  need  correcting.  These  men  secure  a  stipulated  commission  for 
their  service,  and  thus  avoid  the  risk  of  changing  values,  of  loss  in 
transit,  or  of  decay. 

The  farmer  of  to-day  can  hardly  realize  the  changes  that  the  build- 
ing of  railroads  has  brought  him  ;  he  is  slow  to  outgrow  old  habits,  and 
to  adapt  himself  to  new  conditions  of  things.  The  older  members  of 
this  convention  have  not  forgotten  the  days  of  their  boyhood,  when,  if 
a  new  house  was  required,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  enter  the 
forest  with  axe  and  cross-cut  saw,  fell  the  trees,  cut  the  saw-logs  and 
haul  them  to  the  sawmill,  to  be  cut  into  boards  for  the  new  building. 
Then  the  farmer  and  his  son  assisted  the  carpenter,  or  became  the  ar- 
chitects and  carpenters  themselves. 

Did  you  need  a  pair  of  boots,  hides  were  exchanged  for  the  leather 
at  the  local  tannery ;  the  shoemaker  called  in  with  his  kit  of  tools,  and 
he  sat  down  at  the  kitchen-fire,  smoked  his  pipe,  told  his  stories,  and  fash- 
ioned the  boots,  and  then  took  for  his  pay  such  farm-products  as  would 
meet  his  family  needs.  The  spinning-wheel  and  the  hand-loom  sup- 
plied the  quilt  and  counterpane  for  the  bed  and  the  clothing  for  the 
family ;  but  now  the  old  music  of  the  wheel  and  the  loom  is  lost  in  the 
distance,  and  only  comes  back  to  memory. 

The  plow  was  made  at  the  smithy  that  stood  at  the  cross-roads,  or 
cast  at  the  village  furnace,  and  was  paid  for  in  the  produce  of  the  farm. 
Then  we  had  little  occasion  for  either  class  of  middle-men,  —  for  our 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  lumber,  and  other  products  of  the  farm  or  the  forest 
were  exchanged  direct  with  the  merchant  middle-men  or  the  consumer, 
who  supplied  most  needs  direct  from  the  shop.  All  that  has  now  be- 
come a  matter  of  history,  and  we  now  read  of  the  shoemaker  at  some 
great  centre  of  the  trade;  the  blacksmith  has  gone  to  the  city;  or, 
rather,  these  old-time  industries  have  grown,  and  spread,  and  amplified 
themselves,  and  built  up  great  industrial  cities  and  marts  of  trade ;  and, 
whatever  we  may  have  produced  on  our  farms  beyond  our  own  needs, 
or  the  work  of  the  mechanic  or  of  the  artists,  must  be  sent  to  some 
commercial  centre  for  distribution,  and  to  have  a  value  fixed  upon  it. 
And  now,  in  order  to  supply  those  with  whom  we  formerly  had  a  direct 
exchange,  we  must  needs  employ  the  commission  middle-men  or  the 
merchant  middle-men,  or,  as  we  practically  do,  both  of  them.  Then  we 
employ  the  railroads  to  do  our  transportation,  instead  of  hauling  the 
produce  of  our  farms,  as  formerly,  long  distances.  Thus  we  hire  others 
to  do  a  part  of  our  work,  and  have  retained  for  ourselves  the  simple 
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labor  of  producing.  By  giving  our  whole  attention  to  this,  with  the  aid 
of  the  new  implements  that  genius  has  thrown  in  our  way,  it  need  be  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  our  garners  are  rilled  to  overflowing,  and  the 
markets  overstocked  with  the  products  of  rural  labor. 

That  we  are  simply  producers,  whether  of  the  products  of  the  farm, 
the  garden,  the  orchard,  or  the  work-shop,  and  that  we  must  employ 
commercial  agents,  or  middle-men,  to  make  sale,  and  to  distribute  these 
creations  of  labor,  to  those  who  need  them,  is  beyond  any  question,  and 
its  further  consideration  may  be  dispensed  with ;  and  we  may  now  turn 
our  attention  to  the  graver  questions,  How  and  by  whom  these  sales 
and  exchanges  shall  bf£  made  ?  How  many  commissions  shall  we  pay, 
and  how  shall  we  be  protected  from  a  loss  in  transit,  or  by  the  cupidity 
of  overreaching  agents  or  middle-men  ? 

As  regards  the  product  of  the  soil,  the' laws  of  demand  and  supply 
are  too  inexorable  to  be  more  than  temporarily  set  aside.  The  storing 
and  holding  of  grain  by  the  farmer  against  a  probable  short  crop,  the 
accumulation  in  warehouses  by  the  merchant  middle-men  for  the  same 
object,  appear  to  be  all  that  is  required  to  insure  the  consumer  against 
periods  of  famine,  and  have  long  been  admitted  as  a  part  of  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  turning  of  corners,  and  the  pooling  of 
large  quantities  of  farm-products,  goods,  or  stocks,  are  simply  gam- 
bling, and  should  be  punished  as  such. 

But  we  have  met  here  for  more  than  the  simple  purpose  of  telling 
the  world  of  our  grievances ;  we  have  come  also  to  seek  a  remedy,  and, 
if  possible,  to  protect  ourselves  against  future  wrongs.  In  order  to  do 
this,  we  must  ascertain  just  what  we  need,  and  then  govern  ourselves 
accordingly. 

It  is  plain  that  we  cannot  meet  the  consumer  in  person  and  make  a 
sale  direct,  at  least  to  more  than  a  limited  extent ;  and  it  is  also  plain 
that  the  great  bulk  of  our  farm,  garden  and  orchard  products,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  workshop,  must  go  to  the  commercial  centres  to  be  stamped 
with  a  value,  and  to  be  distributed  to  the  consumer.  It  is  there  we 
meet  the  two  classes  of  middle-men ;  the  merchant  middle-men  making 
purchases  for  distribution,  and  the  commission  men,  supplying  this  de- 
mand direct  from  first  hands.  Thus  we  have  two  commissions,  or  two 
profits,  to  pay  before  we  reach  the  consumer;  or  we  might  put  it  in 
another  point  of  view,  that  the  consumer  has  these  two  profits  to  pay 
after  the  goods  leave  first  hands.  To  this  is  often  added  a  third,  by  a 
local  dealer  at  the  place  of  shipment,  who  must  also  have  a  profit  or  a 
margin,  as  he  sends  forward  for  sale  on  his  own  account,  or  simply  on 
commission.  This  is  quite  a  common  practice  in  the  minor  staples  of 
the  farm,  such  as  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  potatoes,  small  fruits, 
wool,  pork,  live  hogs,  and  hides.  This  practice  is  not  an  objectionable 
one  when  the  goods  are  sent  direct  to  the  retail  dealer  or  the  merchant 
middle-men  for  distribution  to  the  consumer,  as  only  two  commissions 
should  be  paid  at  most.  In  the  sale  of  grain  to  this  class  of  men,  it  is 
almost  an  invariable  rule  that  it  adds  another  commission,  —  thus  add- 
ing a  useless  expenditure. 
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The  remedy  for  this  is  for  the  farmer  to  take  a  daily,  tri-weekly,  or 
weekly  commercial  paper,  according  to  his  needs  or  post  office  facilities, 
and  published  at  the  point  where  his  sales  are  made,  in  order  to  be 
posted  in  regard  to  the  markets.  This  will  enable  him  to  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  shipping  to  the  city  on  his  own  account  or  of  selling  to  the 
local  dealer.  This  class  of  men  pride  themselves  on  being  well  posted 
in  market  values,  and  also  depend  largely  on  the  ignorance  of  their 
patrons  in  this  most  important  point. 

It  is  also  charged  that  the  commission  men  do  not  always  make 
correct  returns  of  sale,  and  that  they  sometimes  put  the  money  into 
their  own  pockets,  as  has-been  done  time  and  again.  That  is  all  very 
true,  no  doubt.  In  answer  to  this,  we  have  the%ell  known  fact,  that, 
at  all  of  our  commercial  centres,  there  are  large  numbers  of  middle- 
men, of  both  classes,  who  have,  by  strict  integrity  and  fair  dealing,  es- 
tablished a  reputation  beyond  question.  These  men  do  not  send  out 
runners  to  look  up  business,  advising  you  that  they  will  give  your  ship- 
ment extra  attention,  or  that  you  will  in  some  way  be  favored.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  simply  do  even  and  exact  justice  to  all  their 
customers.  This  is  the  class  of  men  to  whom  you  should  make  con- 
signments, and  not  to  those  who  persistently  solicit  your  patronage. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  say  that,  during  the  last  seventeen 
years,  I  have  shipped  my  farm  and  orchard  products  to  the  middle-men 
of  Chicago,  and  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  met  with  fair  and 
honorable  dealing.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  good,  reliable  houses,  where  the  farmer  will  be  fairly  dealt  with. 
It  is,  therefore,  his  duty  to  make  careful  inquiry  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter, without  making  the  experiment  with  some  adventurer  who  seeks 
your  confidence  but  to  betray  it. 

The  law  has  given  the  middle-men  a  standing  better  than  bonds,  by 
making  it  a  criminal  offence  to  put  the  proceeds  of  a  consignment  to  their 
own  use;  and  that  is  the  best  assurance  of  fair  dealing  from  those  whose 
needs  might  tempt  them  to  make  unlawful  use  of  the  money  of  their 
customers.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that 
a  well-earned  reputation  has  its  value.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  choose  be- 
tween these  two  classes  of  middle-men,  for  their  manner  of  doing  busi- 
ness is  dissimilar ;  one  prompt  without  excitement,  and  the  other  fussy 
and  indefinite. 

BOARDS    OF    TRADE. 

We  often  hear  the  Boards  of  Trade,  or  what  is  known  as  dealing  on 
'Change,  denounced  as  a  system  inimical  to  the  interests  of  farmers  ; 
and  it  may  be  our  duty  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  this  matter,  and  to 
see  what  relation  this  combination  or  association  of  middle-men  may 
have  to  the  farmer.  These  Boards  of  Trade  are  composed  of  two  classes 
of  middle-men  that  have  been  described  as  acting  in  concert.  They 
meet  daily  at  a  given  place, — one  with  his  consignments  of  car-loads  of 
produce  direct  from  the  farm,  and  the  other  desiring  to  purchase  for 
sale  and  distribution.  The  plan  is  certainly  a  desirable  one,  as  it  saves 
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much  valuable  time  in  the  making  of  sales,  and  thus  lessens  the  cost  of 
commission.  The  usual  charges  on  a  car-load  of  wheat  or  of  corn  are 
some  $3, — a  small  sum  as  to  what  it  would  cost  the  farmer  as  supply- 
ing the  facilities  for  readily  ascertaining  the  market  prices.  It  is  true 
that  combinations  are  often  made  that  depress  the  price,  but  these  as 
often  send  it  above  as  below  its  proper  level,  while  the  great  bulk  of 
sales  are  made  upon  the  true  basis  of  the  market  values,  —  supply  and 
demand. 

THE    TRADING    IN    OPTIONS 

is  no  doubt  a  species  of  gambling  highly  reprehensible,  and  with  which 
the  farmer  has  nothing  to  do ;  and  yet  it  is  a  sort  of  index  of  what  he 
may  expect  for  his  products  in  the  future,  barring  contingencies  that 
may  change  the  aspect  of  the  crop  as  regards  the  future.  This  dealing 
in  options  often  has  the  effect  of  forcing  prices  up  or  down,  as  the  cor- 
ners close  in  or  expand ;  but  often  it  is  but  a  wave  that  soon  passes, 
stranding  many  hopeless  victims  of  its  cupidity,  otherwise  producing  no 
perceptible  results,  unless  in  its  tendency  to  impair  the  integrity  of  other 
members  of  the  Exchange.  It  is  a  practice  that  should  not  be  per- 
mitted among  a  class  of  men  whose  integrity  is  a  large  part  of  their  cap- 
ital, for  there  is  no  question  that  it  tends  to  impair  confidence  in  all 
the  members  of  the  Board,  and  it  is  no  doubt  to  their  interest  to  put  an 
end  to  the  practice. 

LINES    OF    TRANSPORTATION. 

There  is  a  class  of  railroad  middle-men  who  draw  largely  from  the 
profits  of  farming,  and  yet  more  largely  from  the  profits  of  railroad 
stockholders,  and  that  is  the  so-called  lines  of  transportation,  —  "  the 
wheel  within  a  wheel,"  or  by  whatever  name  they  are  known : 
White,  Red,  Blue',  Striped,  or  Mottled.  These  Companies  may  be 
considered  as  leeches  on  the  body  corporate,  and  should  be  dispensed 
with  at  the  shortest  period  of  time.  That  they  afford  an  opportunity 
for  all  kinds  of  impositions  upon  the  industries  of  the  day,  and  return 
no  value  received,  we  may  well  believe.  I  doubt  if  any  road  thor- 
oughly invested  with  these  barnacles  can  make  a  respectable  dividend, 
without  crushing  out  the  agricultural  dividends  that  depend  upon  it  for 
transportation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
stockholders  to  drive  them  out  and  to  shut  the  door  against  them  for- 
ever. 

The  more  we  investigate  this  subject,  the  more  surprised  we  will  be 
that  such  a  system  has  been  permitted  to  grow  up  and  become  strong, 
for  to-day  these  lines  bid  defiance  to  the  traffic  of  the  country,  and  levy 
enormous  tolls  upon  it.  If  the  great  lines  of  roads  to  the  seaboard 
would  rid  themselves  of  these  arrogant  monopolies,  and  charge  the 
commerce  of  the  country  a  sum  that  is  equal  to  what  these  lines  pay 
them  for  doing  the  same  service,  we  would  have  little,  if  any,  cause  of 
complaint. 

It  looks  as  though  some  parties  connected  with  the  management  of 
our  railroads  must  be  interested  in  these  abuses,  or  they  would  not  be 
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permitted  to  continue  for  a  single  day.  They  stand  in  the  gates  of  com- 
merce, and  bar  its  way,  and  fatten  upon  the  industries  that  the  railroads 
were  created  to  foster.  That  the  people  never  intended  to  barter  away 
their  rights  as  to  allow  this  kind  of  monopoly,  is  apparent  to  the  most 
obtuse  observer.  They  never  intended  to  create  a  monopoly  that 
would  be  a  corporation  to  carry  freight  for  Mr.  Jones  for  less  than  to 
Mr.  Smith,  or  to  give  one  the  preference  over  the  other  in  the  moving 
of  his  goods.  But  they  did  intend  that  these  great  public  highways 
should  be  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  whole  people,  without  respect 
of  person,  class  or  conditions. 

Here,  then,  is  a  class  of  middle-men  for  whom  there  is  no  necessity, 
for  they  are  of  no  possible  use  to  the  country,  and  are  not  entitled  to  a 
patent  to  ride  roughshod  over  the  rights  of  the  people,  or  of  the  peo- 
ple's highways. 

The  railroads  are  of  too  much  value  to  the  people  to  be  in  any  way 
impaired  in  their  usefulness  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  men  to  pro- 
tect them  from  abuse.  Many  of  our  citizens  are  stockholders,  and  our 
towns  and  counties  are  largely  interested  in  their  stocks,  and  must  be 
annoyed  beyond  measure  that  the  average  dividend  is  so  small,  while 
these  monster  freight  lines  swallow  up  the  profits,  or  are  charged  such  a 
low  price  for  the  hauling  of  their  trains  that  no  profit  is  leftf,  and  yet 
the  people  suffer  from  extortion. 

To  give  but  a  faint  history  of  their  doings  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
astonish  the  stockholders,  and  incite  them  to  a  more  thorough  investi- 
gation of  this  abuse  of  their  property, — an  abuse  that  has  become  intol- 
erable to  the  whole  country.  Let  a  grain-dealer  dare  to  raise  his  voice 
in  protest  against  this  system  of  monopoly,  and  he  will  find  himself 
without  cars  to  move  his  grain,  or  so  annoyed  by  delays  that  his  profits 
will  be  lost  and  his  business  ruined. 

FREIGHT    BY    EXPRESS   COMPANIES. 

But  our  catalogue  of  complaints  is  not  yet  completed,  as  we  have 
another  class  of  middle-men  to  add  to  the  list.  I  refer  to  the  Express 
Companies,  who  carry  heavy  goods  in  passenger-trains,  or  who  often 
carry  them  on  freight  trains  and  charge  passenger-train  rates. 

The  Express  companies,  in  a  general  way,  have  become  a  necessity; 
but,  when  they  play  the  part  of  middle-men  in  fast  freights,  they  are  out 
of  their  legitimate  line  of  usefulness,  and  we  may  well  dispense  with 
their  services.  In  this  connection,  I  come  to  speak  more  particularly  of 
our  fruit-trade.  It  appears  to  be  a  practice  with  our  Illinois  railroads, 
and  perhaps  those  of  Michigan,  to  allow  the  Express  Companies  to  mo- 
nopolize all  freights  that  are  transferred  in  the  passenger-trains,  and 
this  amounts  to  hundreds  of  car-loads  annually.  It  is  the  practice  of 
the  Express  Companies  to  deliver  goods  to  their  customers,  and  in  the 
case  of  parcels,  this  is  one  of  the  great  values  of  the  system ;  but  when 
several  car-loads  of  fruit  are  received  at  once,  they  have  no  facilities  for  a 
prompt  delivery,  and  the  delay  leads  to  great  loss.  Allow  me  to  explain. 
It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  fruit-trade  of  Chicago,  the  fruit  that  arrives 
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early  in  the  morning,  and  is  put  on  the  market  at  once,  is  worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  same  fruit  put  on  the  market  in  the  afternoon. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  delay  in  receiving  fruit  at  the  proper  hour, 
the  commission  men  are  in  the  practice  of  keeping  their  own  teams  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  prompt  delivery.  When  fruit  arrives  by  freight 
trains,  an  extra  gang  of  men  are  employed  by  the  Railroad  Company  to 
deliver  the  fruit  at  once,  and  the  result  is,  the  fruit  is  put  on  the  market 
without  delay.  I  regret  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  Ex- 
press Companies,  as  their  employes  have  regular  business  hours,  not 
only  for  receiving,  but  also  for  delivering;  and  these  are  the  regular 
business  hours  of  the  day.  Not  so  with  these  commission  men,  and 
their  teams,  who,  before  the  city  is  astir,  are  at  the  depot  assorting  their 
shipments,  and  sending  them  to  their  respective  places  of  business. 
There  is  a  simple  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  and  that  is  for  the 
railroads  to  take  charge  of  all  goods  that  the  consignor  does  not  desire 
to  be  delivered  by  the  Express  agents.  This  practice  has  become  so 
oppressive  to  the  fruit-growers  of  the  State  that  the  Illinois  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  appointed  a  Committee  for 
the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  arranging  with  the  Railroad  and  Express 
Companies,  that  hereafter  the  railroad  shall  take  charge  of  the  fruits 
that  are  shipped  by  the  passenger  trains,  where  the  consignor  arranges 
for  the  consignee  to  receive  them  at  the  depot  on  arrival.  This  will 
also  lessen  the  cost  of  transportation  ;  for,  as  I  am  informed,  these  Ex- 
press Companies  pay  the  Railroad  Companies  a  sum  equal  to  first-class 
freight  on  freight-trains,  while  the  Express  Companies  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  trebling  this  cost.  We  can,  therefore,  dispense  with  the  Ex- 
press Agents,  or  middle-men,  between  the  orchardist  and  the  consumer. 
I  think  that  I  have  shown  that  the  stockholders  of  railroads  are  in- 
terested with  us  in  dispensing  with  all  that  army  of  middle-men  who 
simply  levy  toll  on  the  business  and  industry  of  the  country,  without  in 
any  manner  adding  to  its  wealth. 

In  the  curing  of  disease,  the  first  object  is  to  learn  its  cause  and 
mode  of  propagation  before  we  are  prepared  to  administer  a  remedy. 
If  I  have  been  able  to  point  out  to  you  the  errors  of  the  middle-men,  I 
shall  be  well  repaid  for  the  time  spent  in  the  investigation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Adams,  of  DeWitt,  speeches  were  limited  to  five 
minutes. 

Dr.  Hooton  said  some  of  the  middle-men  intended  to  make  a 
short  and  sharp  fight.  Some  manufacturers  had  said  the  farmers  wouW 
repent,  and  men  had  refused  to  take  agencies  for  manufacturers  since 
the  manufacturers  sold  to  farmers'  clubs.  Agencies  were  now 
undertaken  with  the  agreement  of  the  manufacturers  not  to 
sell  to  farmers'  clubs.  He  intended  to  negotiate,  and  thought 
the  Convention  should  act.  He  believed  the  manufacturers 
would  soon  come  after  the  farmers.  He  had  talked  with  one  manu- 
facturer, and  asked  why  he  could  not  sell  a  plow  for  $n  for  which  his 
agent  asked  $16.  He  replied,  if  he  did  so,  he  would,  by  his  agreement, 
have  to  pay  the  agent  §6.  They  must  get  rid  of  the  middle-men. 
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Mr.  Hennessy,  of  Fulton  county,  said  that  one  manufacturer  backed 
down  from  such  conditions  in  order  to  get  the  trade  of  his  club. 

Mr.  Patterson  said  manufacturers  were  watching  this  meeting  to  see 
if  their  kite  was  going  to  fly.  He  thought  if  the  clubs  were  thoroughly 
organized  the  manufacturers  would  meet  them  half  way. 

Mr.  Gorham  said  the  manufacturers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
were  ready  to  change  their  policy  and  sell  at  a  reduced  per  cent. ;  that 
the  corn  planter  men  alone  had  combined  to  not  sell  to  clubs  and  com- 
pel the  consumer  to  go  to  the  agent. 

Mr.  Smith  said  the  clubs  would  meet  this  combination  by  a  loaning 
of  planters  to  each  other.  It  was  tauntingly  said  we  have  raised  too 
much  produce  and  so  reduced  the  price.  Now,  suppose  we  turn  in  and 
use  the  old  corn  planters  for  a  few  years,  won't  there  be  a  surplus  of 
corn  planters  ? 

Mr.  Buell,  of  Whiteside,  said  the  Associations  had  worked  well  up 
his  way.  He  believed  it  necessary  to  make  some  changes,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  depot,  and  employ  some  man  to  attend  it  entirely.  The  result  of 
the  lowering  of  the  prices  of  implements  to  members  of  the  club  was 
that  it  lowered  prices  in  the  whole  neighborhood.  Middlemen  were 
needed,  and  should  riot  be  complained  of,  unless  taxation  grow  too 
heavy.  The  farmers  must  try  to  produce  cheaper  and  transport  cheaper. 
This  subject  of  purchase  of  implements,  and  the  difficulties  the  clubs 
had  to  contend  with,  was  discussed  by  many  others  at  considerable 
length,  the  general  tenor  of  which,  together  with  the  facts  elicited,  was 
that  where  the  farmer  was  ready  to  pay  the  cash  for  his  implements  or 
goods,  there  were  plenty  of  ways  to  obtain  the  needed  supplies  at  fair 
prices.  The  practice  of  purchasing  on  credit  was  condemned  quite 
generally.  Should  the  cash  system  be  adopted,  the  manufacturer  will 
be  as  glad  as  any  body  of  men,  and  no  doubt  will  meet  the  consumer 
on  fair  terms. 

Mr.  Prickett  said  in  his  county  a  club  wanted  to  buy  from  a  manu- 
facturer. He  refused,  unless  they  would  buy  more  than  the  agent  sold. 
The  club  let  him  alone,  and  now  he  had  come  to  ask  the  members  to 
buy.  He  and  others  were  making  propositions,  and  offering  to  deduct 
27  per  cent,  from  their  retail  price.  By  doing  this,  the  manufacturers 
would  be  brought  to  terms.  This  Convention  would  demoralize  them 
still  more. 

Mr.  Creed,  of  Marion,  said  they  could  not  crush  down  the  farmers, 
no  matter  if  all  united.  That  intelligent  class,  which  was  the  starting 
point  of  everything  grand  and  glorious,  could  not  be  overcome.  All 
they  had  to  do  was  to  organize  and  go  ahead,  claiming  that  their  rights 
tco  were  to  be  protected;  Their  influence  was  irresistable,  when  they 
chose  to  use  it.  Mechanics — all,  had  a  system  of  organization,  but  the 
farmer.  Mechanics  were  protected,  and  now  the  farmers  met  to  talk 
about  their  protection.  He  wanted  farmers'  clubs  everywhere,  begin- 
ning in  Chicago.  It  was  useless  to  talk.  If  the  roads  would  not  yield, 
they  had  men  and  money  to  build  a  road  from  Chicago  to  Cairo. 

A  delegate  from  Knox  said  that  the  farmer  was  the  toiler,  and  on 
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account  of  the  drudgery,  the  occupation  had  become  repulsive,  and 
even  those  reared  to  it  were  trying  to  get  to  town  to  become  clerks,  etc. 
He  objected  to  seeing  stout  men  acting  as  dry  goods  clerks,  when  they 
could  follow  some  useful  trade  and  become  producers.  They  should 
get  rid  of  the  middlemen,  and,  by  giving  their  profits  to  the  farmer, 
ameliorate  their  condition.  Mothers  and  daughters  could  do  nearly  all 
the  merchandizing  that  was  necessary. 

Mr.  West,  of  McLean,  offered  the  following,  which  was  referred  to- 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  : 

WHEREAS,  The  statutes  of  the  State  specify  the  number  of  pounds  that  shall  con- 
stitute a  bushel  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain  ;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  local  grain-buyers  in  many  portions  of  the  State  still  persist  in 
taking  three  pounds  more  per  bushel  on  every  bushel  of  oats  than  the  law  provides ; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  recommend  to  the  farmers  of  Illinois  that  they  sell  all 
grain  by  the  legal  standard  only. 

A  delegate  from  McLean  County  said  the  middlemen  or  the  club 
must  buy  from  the  manufacturers.  But  there  was,  perhaps,  wrongs  on 
the  side  of  the  farmers  as  well  as  of  the  middlemen.  The  extra  high 
rates  were  caving  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  pay.  If  only  two  out  of 
three  paid,  they  paid  for  the  third.  Many  farmers  were  very  slow  pay. 
There  were  large  exemption  laws,  and  the  result  was  it  was  hard  for  the 
manufacturer  to  collect.  It  would  be  better  if  a  man's  property,  above 
his  actual  necessities,  was  held  for  his  debts. 

Mr.  Beers,  of  Fulton,  thought  the  farmers  could  get  rid  of  the  mid- 
dlemen by  perfecting  their  organization.  Then  there  would  be  no 
trouble  with  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  of  McDonough  County,  agreed  with  the  preceding 
speaker.  The  best  thing  to  do  was  to  provide  for  a  State  Purchasing 
Agent,  and  let  him  correspond  with  all  manufacturers,  stating  he 
spoke  for  fifty  thousand  Illinois  farmers.  They  would  give  him  the 
lowest  terms.  Probably  that  would  break  up  wholesale  agencies. 
Then  the  local  agents  send  their  orders  to  the  State  agent,  who  will  have 
hard  work,  and  should  be  fairly  compensated.  It  would  not  be  long 
before  every  township  had  its  club,  and  would  be  in  connection  with 
the  State  Association.  But  they  could  not  get  cheap  agricultural  im- 
plements as  long  as  Pennsylvania  iron-makers  get  a  60  per  cent,  bounty, 
and  Michigan  lumbermen  a  bounty  of  20  per  cent.  (Applause).  If  the 
farmers  were  disposed  to  support  such  a  system,  of  course  manufac- 
turers treated  them  as  fools. 

Mr.  Wilkins,  of  Henry,  said  they  must  work,  and  must  have  organi- 
zation everywhere.  It  was  true  that  the  sons  of  farmers  were  driven 
from  home,  since  those  homes  were  not  made  as  attractive  as  they  should 
be.  But  that  was  a  thing  which  farmers  could  themselves  remedy. 
The  working  classes  were  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  population,  and 
paid  nearly  all  the  taxes,  and  yet  they  were  robbed  in  every  way. 
They  must  concentrate.  The  National  Bank  system  was  another  heavy 
tax.  He  did  not  war  against  capital,  but  he  did  not  want  it  protected 
so  much. 
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The  Committee  on  Credentials  made  a  supplemental  report,  recom- 
mending the  admission  of  a  number  of  delegates  from  Henry,  Macou- 
pin,  Livingston,  McLean,  Grundy,  DeWitt,  Woodford,  Tazewell,  Piatt, 
Union,  Ford,  and  Logan  Counties. 

At  the  morning  session,  second  day,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Flagg,  an- 
nounced that  the  committee  on  permanent  organization,  with  constitu- 
tion, and  the  committee  on  resolutions,  would  report  at  the  opening  of 
the  afternoon  session.  Then  calling  one  of  the  vice-presidents  to  the 
chair,  he  addressed  the  convention  as  follows  upon  the  subject  of 

RAILWAY    LEGISLATION    AND    RAILWAY    REFORM. 

In  view  of  the  fact  others  aie  to  be  heard  on  the  abuses  and  the 
methods  of  reforming  railway  management,  I  shall  devote  the  few  words 
I  have  to  say  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  case. 

The  railway  systems  of  the  world  are  the  growth  of  the  present 
century,  are  mainly  the  product  of  the  last  fifty  years  of  our  modern 
civilization.  They  now  extend  from  far  off  Japan  and  Australia,  through 
Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  North  and  South  America,  and- their  tracks 
ranged  in  line  would  put  a  six  fold  iron  girdle  round  the  globe.  These 
systems  have  grown  up  under  various  governmental  provisions,  and 
may  be  classed  as  follows : 

1.  Roads  built,  owned  and  managed  by  governments,  as  in  the  case 
of  Russia  and  other  despotic  countries. 

2.  Roads  partly  built  and  controlled  by  government,  so  that  private 
and  government  enterprise  compete  on  parallel  lines,  as  in  the  case  of 
Belgium. 

3.  Roads  built  on  guarantees  and  subsidies  offered  by  government 
to  private  companies,  as  in  France,  Austria,  India  and  in  the  case  of 
our  Pacific  and  Illinois  Central  roads. 

4.  Roads  built  under  charters   granted  by   government   to  private 
companies,  under  which  class  come  the  British  and  American  railroads, 
with  the  very  important  difference  that  the  British  charter  is   granted 
by  act  of  Parliament,  the  supreme  and  irrevocable  law  of  the  state, 
whilst  the  American  railway  charters  are  granted  by  state  legislatures, 
and  subject  to  the  limitation  of  state  and  federal   constitutions,  and   of 
congressional  enactment.    It  will  be  perceived  that  races  have  followed 
their  instincts.     Autocratic  and  centralized  governments  can  conceive 
no  better  method  of  doing  anything   than   to  make  it  a  governmental 
function.     Under  democratic  and  localized  governments  the  people  are 
jealous  of  governments  engaging  in  such  enterprises,  and  have   a  great 
faith  in  competition  between  private  enterprises  as   a  regulating  power, 
and  so  English  and  American  law-makers,  ignoring  the  farmer's  dictum, 
of  Robert  Stephenson,  that  "  where  combinations  are  practicable,  com- 
petition is  impossible,"  have,  with  some   exceptions,  given   private   rail- 
way companies  charters  without  limitations,  except   that  imposed  by 
the  common  law  upon  common  carriers. 

Let  us  examine  now  briefly  the  merits  of  these  different  systems,  so 
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far  as  we  have  the  facts.  A  writer  in  the  British  Quarterly  for  October, 
1872,  gives  the  rates  of  fares  on-  Prussian  railroads  at  about  three  cents 
per  mile,  for  first  class,  about  two  and  one-half  cents  for  second  class, 
one  and  one-half  cents  for  third  class,  and  about  eight  mills  for  fourth 
class  trains.  In  Austria  and  France,  the  rates  are  somewhat  higher, 
the  maximum  being  three  cents  and  seven  mills,  and  the  minimum  one 
cent  and  nine  mills  per  mile.  Belgium  fares  are  two  cents,  one  and 
one-half  cents,  and  one  cent  per  mile  for  first,  second  and  third  class. 
This  is  on  railroads  whose  cost  of  construction,  according  to  Poor, 
ranges  from  $74,000  to  $158,000  per  mile,  whilst  the  average  cost  of 
those  in  the  United  States  is  $44,000,  or  not  more  than  one-third  the 
cost.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures,  but  we  know  that  very  low  freight 
charges  are  made  in  these  same  countries,  in  all  of  which  the  national 
administration,  directly  or  indirectly,  controls  the  rates. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  where  government  control  is  waived, 
the  average  passenger  rates — the  same  writer  informs  us — are  four  and 
one-half  cents — three  cents  and  two  cents  per  mile  for  the  three  classes 
of  passenger  trains  ;  and  the  freight  rates,  although  the  average  charge  can- 
not be  given,  are  evidently  far  in  excess,  perhaps  double,  those  charged 
upon  the  continent.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  terminal  charge  of  not 
less  than  twenty-five  cents,  and  as  high  as  $4  per  ton  for  careing  for 
and  delivering  goods.  Yet  coal  was  carried  without  loss,  at  a  cost  to 
the  railroad  company  of  less  than  three  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and 
passengers  were  carried  in  certain  cases  at  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  a  cent  per  mile  without  any,  or  at  most  one-half  per  cent,  diminu- 
tion in  the  dividends  of  the  companies,  showing  that  the  high  rates  for 
freight  and  passengers  ordinarily  charged  by  the  British  railways  are 
not  required  as  a  matter  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  railway  companies , 
whilst  they  prevent  the  cheapest  and  most  general  service  of  the  public. 

Coming  now  to  the  United  States  and  our  own  state  of  Illinois,  in 
which  the  English  system  with  more  liberality  and  opportunity  for  com- 
petition, has  been  adopted,  we  find,  indeed,  what  is  an  advantage  is 
this  system,  a  very  energetic  prosecution  of  railway  enterprises.  Illinois, 
that  in  1850  had  in  miles  of  railway,  had  2,790  in  1860,  4,450  in  1870, 
and  now,  according  to  Governor  Palmer's  late  message,  more  than 
6,000  miles  in  the  beginning  of  1873,  or  a  mile  of  railway  to  every 
400  inhabitants,  and  four  miles  of  railway  for  every  township  in  the 
state.  We  certainly  cannot  complain  that  we  are  not  tolerably  well 
provided  with  railway  facilities.  Few  states  of  the  Union  can  make  a 
better  showing,  and  looking  at  the  fact  that  whilst  the  charge  of  ton- 
nage by  wagon  roads  has  been  calculated  at  26  cents  per  mile,  and  by 
canals  8  cents  per  mile,  it  has  been  reduced  to  2-f  cents  per  mile — using 
English  figures — we  have  doubtless  done  much  to  improve  our  con- 
dition. 

But,  look  at  facts  like  these  and  tell  me  what  they  mean.  In  1853, 
the  three  railways  in  operation  in  Illinois — the  Sangamon  and  Morgan, 
Chicago  and  Mississippi,  and  Galena  and  Chicago  Union — averaged  3^ 
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cents  per  mile  for  passengers.  In  1859,  six  years  later,  3  cents  was  the 
average  charge  on  ten  different  roads.  In  1865,  six  years  later,  the 
average  rate  on  seven  different  roads,  whose  rates  are  given,  was  3^ 
cents  per  mile,  and  in  1871,  six  years  later,  on  eight  different  railroads 
converging  at  St.  Louis,  it  was  4-^  cents  per  mile.  Thus  in  the  period 
of  eighteen  years,  during  which  our  population  trebled,  and  our  pro- 
ducts and  trade  increased  in  a  far  greater  ratio,  in  the  face  of  a  sup- 
posed active  competition,  and  wonderful  increase  in  business,  our  rates 
of  passenger  fares  increased  40  per  cent. 

But  the  passenger  traffic  of  our  railways  makes  only  a  small  part  of  its 
gross  earnings.  Taking  the  gross  earnings  of  eight  of  our  principal  rail- 
ways, for  1 869, 1  find  that  the  passenger  earnings  were  as  low  as  i  o  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  earnings  on  the  Illinois  Central,  and  as  high  as  40  per  cent, 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  The  average  was  27  per  cent.  The  rail- 
road and  warehouse  commissioners  also  made  it  27  per  cent,  by  their 
first  annual  report,  whilst  6  per  cent,  came  from  other  sources,  and  67 
per 'cent.,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount  earned,  is  from  freight 
earnings.  Their  late  report  gives  23  per  cent,  for  passenger,  70  for 
freight,  and  7  per  cent,  for  miscellaneous  earnings. 

I  have  not  the  information  in  relation  to  the  increase  in  charges  for 
freight  similar  to  that  furnished  by  our  old  railway  guides  in  relation  to 
fares,  but  we  know  there  has  been  in  the  face  of  supposed  competition 
and  increasing  business,  a  fluctuating  and  largely  increasing  rate  of 
charges. 

In  1871,  the- whole  of  the  freights  on  three  of  the  roads  leading 
westward  from  Chicago,  averaged  2  cents  and  6  mills  per  ton  per  mile, 
whereas,  in  1856,  we  were  charged  on  freight  shipped  from  the  south 
northward,  as  I  remember,  not  exceeding  one  cent  and  five  mills  per 
ton  per  mile.  Freights,  I  believe,  have  increased,  even  upon  thorough- 
fares and  competing  lin.es,  from  50  to  ico  per  cent,  above  the  rates  of 
fifteen  and  twenty  years  ago.  A  correspondent  of  the  State  Register, 
at  Springfield,  stated,  a  few  weeks  since,  that  corn,  worth  65  cents  in 
New  York,  was  obliged  to  pay  42  cents  freight  to  reach  the  seaboard, 
leaving  a  balance  of  23  cents  to  pay  for  production  and  shipment. 
Mr.  Fergusson,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  shows  that  for  the  last  five  years  it  has 
cost  the  shipper,  producer  and  consumer  31  cents  to  send  a  bushel  of 
grain  from  Chicago,  and  37  cents  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York,  whereas 
the  actual  cost  to  the  transportation  company  might  be,  and  perhaps  is, 
as  low  as  6  cents  per  pushel.  In  Iowa,  we  are  told  on  distinguished 
authority,  that  it  costs  five  bushels  of  corn  to  send  one  to  the  seaboard. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  even  upon  through  shipments,  where  the  com- 
petition of  rival  lines  might  be  expected  to  work  a  legitimate  result, 
competition  does  not  give  an  entire  or  satisfactory  relief,  and  in  many 
cases  none  at  all. 

I  need  only  allude  to  what  will  be  spoken  of  more  at  length  by 
others — the  abuses  growing  out  of  the  isolated  and  dependent  position 
of  communities  and  towns  that  have  but  a  single  railroad,  and  no  river 
or  other  convenient  outlets.  Here,  clearly,  competition  and  private 
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enterprise  does  not  afford  cheap  and  equitable  means  of  transport. 
I  need  only  allude  to  the  express  companies  and  the  freight  lines  that 
do,  at  increased  expense  to  the  public,  the  proper  work  of  the  railway 
company.  I  only  remind  you  of  well-known  facts  when  I  state  that  a 
large  part  of  the  capital  invested  in  these  railroads  was  paid  as  original 
stock  or  bonuses  by  the  citizens  of  Illinois,  and  is  yet,  to-day,  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  have  not  rendered  any  adequate  consideration  there- 
for, yet  claim  dividends  and  earnings  upon  a  capital  they  have  never 
invested  in  the  roads,  upon  $42,000  per  mile,  when  they  have  acquired 
the  roads  for  $25,000. 

Looking  at  all  these  facts,  and  at  others,  not  in  the  line  of  my  pres- 
ent argument,  I  cannot  pronounce  the  railway  systems  of  England  and 
America  a  success.  I  see  the  necessity  of  a  recognition  of  the  truth 
long  ago  enunciated  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  roads,  canals  and  rail- 
ways, as  well  as  gas  and  water  companies,  "  are  always  in  a  great  degree, 
practical  monopolies,  and  a  government  which  concedes  such  monop- 
oply  to  a  private  company,  does  much  the  same  thing  as  if  it  allowed 
an  individual  or  an  association  to  levy  any  tax  they  choose  for  their 
own  benefit  on  all  the  malt  produced  in  the  country,  or  on  all  the  cot- 
ton imported." 

It  is  a  mistake  we  have  made,  and  we  must  correct  it.  What  is  the 
most  feasible  manner  of  controlling  the  power  we  have  evoked  is  the 
proper  subject  for  the  deliberation  of  this  convention.  It  may  be  di- 
rect regulation  by  act  of  our  General  Assembly.  It  may  be  by  the 
condemnation  of  the  franchises  that  have  been  abused,  and  perhaps 
forfeited.  It  may  be  by  enforcing  the  principle  of  our  State  Constitu- 
tion, and  making  the  railroads  in  the  State,  in  fact,  what  they  are  in 
theory — public  highways.  It  may  be  national  legislation  under  the 
constitutional  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or 
other  power,  if  amendment  be  necessary,  so  that  the  vast  combinations 
of  lines  that  already  more  than  half  span  the  continent  shall  be  made  sub- 
ject to  one  general  and  equitable  law  of  freight  and  passenger  rates. 
It  may  be  by  building  or  condemning  national  railways  that  shall  tra- 
verse the  continent  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  and  running  with 
fixed  rates  compel  the  private  companies  to  reasonable  rates.  It  may 
be  one  or  many  of  these.  But  that  relief  must  be  had  is  certain.  If 
legislatures,  nor  courts,  nor  executives  can  furnish  it,  the  people  them- 
selves can  and  will.  But  I  believe,  and  maintain,  that  there  is  an  ad- 
equate remedy  in  all,  and  that  we  only  need  to  insist  and  require  that 
our  officers  do  their  duty.  The  unjust  Judge  that  decides  that  the  peo- 
ple have  no  rights  that  the  railroad  corporations  are  bound  to  respect, 
should  be  retired  to  private  life.  The  legislative  railway  attorney 
should  be  excused  from  farther  service.  It  is  certain  that  all  who  fal- 
ter or  fear  must  make  way  for  better  men,  and  our  courts,  our  legisla- 
tures and  our  executive  officers  should  be  required  to  be  a  unit  in 
making  the  railway  corporations  what  they  were  intended  to  be — the 
servants  of  the  public,  doing  fair  work  for  fair  pay. 
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CHARTERS    AND    CONTRACTS. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  Mr.  H.  C.  Lawrence,  of  McDonough 
Co.,  addressed  the  convention  at  considerable  length,  as  follows: 

SPEECH  OF  H.  C.  LAWRENCE. 

The  Government  had  its  three  grand  divisions :  Executive,  Legis- 
lative and  Judicial.  The  Legislature  made  the  statute  law,  and  the 
Courts  denned  the  common  law.  What  the  common  law  was  on  the 
subject  of  contracts  was  defined  by  a  long  series  of  decisions.  The 
railroads  were  created  by  the  Legislature,  which  could  give  no  more 
powers  than  it  itself  had.  In  the  old  Constitution,  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  in  granting  charters  was  not  limited,  and  all  the  old  roads 
had  charters  granted  some  time  ago,  and  which  left  the  regulation  of 
charges  to  the  roads.  Their  avarice  had  grown  by  what  it  fed  on,  and 
they  had  gone  on  to  water  stock  and  increase  rates  till  it  could  not  be 
borne.  The  people  had  tried  to.  get  legislative  protection  by  regulating 
passenger  fares  and  discriminating  rates.  General  McNulta  had  stated 
that  the  last  provision  added  nothing  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  for,  as 
common  carriers,  the  roads  were  required  to  do  what  the  law  required 
them  to.  The  Federal  Constitution  provided  no  State  should  pass  any 
law  impairing  a  contract,  and  the  Courts  had  held  a  railroad  charter 
was  a  contract.  The  question  was,  not  to  say  what  ought  to  be,  but 
see  what  could  be  done,  acting  as  business  men.  The  Federal  Courts, 
up  to  this  time,  had  sustained  these  corporations.  If  the  Legislature 
interfered  with  the  charters,  was  it  not  a  violation  of  the  contract,  and 
opposed  to  the  United  States  Constitution  ?  If  the  Legislature  could 
reduce  the  railroad  rates  at  all,  could  they  not  cut  them  down  to  noth- 
ing ?  Many  lawyers  had  said  they  saw  nothing  to  lead  them  to  hope 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  change  its  position.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  Judge  to  administer  the  law  as  it  was,  and  not  make  it.  They 
could  not,  and  should  not,  hand  over  to  the  Judiciary  the  law-making 
power.  They  could  not  transfer  legislative  powers  to  a  different  branch 
of  the  Government.  Time  was  now  of  great  importance.  They  paid 
twenty  millions  too  .much  in  freights  or  produce,  &c.  If  they  stuck  to 
the  legislative  remedy,  it  would  be  protracted  for  years,  and  in  five 
years  they  would  have  paid  a  hundred  millions.  If  there  was  a  speedy 
method  of  getting  out  of  trouble,  had  they  not  better  adopt  it  ?  His 
idea  was  somewhat  like  Governor  Palmer's.  The  State  had  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  to  condemn  anything  that  was  necessary  to  the 
State.  It  could  say  to  any  railroad  that  it  was  oppressing  the  people,  and 
that  it  would  take  its  property  after  it  had  been  valued  in  some  proper 
way,  and  then  become  the  owner  of  the  road.  The  debt  could  not  be 
increased,  except  by  popular  consent.  The  people  might  vote  whether 
the  State  should  issue  bonds  to  buy  the  roads.  If  authorized,  the  Leg- 
islature would  provide  for  their  issuance.  The  roads  would  then  re- 
turn to  the  State  a  liberal  revenue.  It  could  sell  them  out,  or  use  them 
itself,  as  New  York  did  the  Erie  Canal.  It  would  probably  be  better 
to  sell  them  to  Companies  which  would  be  bound  by  the  new  Constitu- 
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would  have  to\gcr{cJ  doii^ess^and^get  a  charter  from  •i«en!'so  many' ' 
whom  were  "corrupt.  Besides!;  the  tendency  to  concentration  and  impe- 
rialism had  gone  far  enougn?  The  President  and  Senate,  regardless  of 
politics,  made  a  corporation  whose  views  never  changed.  He  did  not 
want  to  say  to  them  that  Illinois  was  not  able  to  protect  itself.  The 
people  had  the  power,  and  they  should  put  in  motion  measures  which 
would  relieve  them,  in  case  they  could  not  get  relief  by  legislative  enact- 
ments. It  looked  badly  to  go  into  debt  again ;  but  the  State  got  a 
fair  equivalent  for  all  it  bought.  There  was  no  question  as  to  the 
power,  and  it  did  not  take  so  much  time. 

ADDRESS  OF  J.  H.  ROWELL, 

BEFORE    THE    FARMERS*    ASSOCIATION    AT    BLOOMINGTON. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : 

The  one  question  of  paramount  importance  to  be  settled  in  the 
next  few  years,  is  how  to  bring  consumer  and  producer  together  so  that 
the  consumer  may  get  a  fair  equivalent  for  his  money,  and  the  producer 
a  reasonable  recompense  for  his  labor  and  invested  capital. 

This  Convention  represents  the  producing  interests  of  Illinois,  and 
is  understood  to  have,  as  one  object  of  this  meeting,  the  discussion  of 
ways  and  means  to  secure  reasonable  freight  charges  from  those  who 
^are  engaged  in  the  carrying  business,  and  relief  from  the  extortions  of 
middle  men. 

We  are  all  deeply  and  vitally  interested  in  this  question.  Whatever 
injuriously  affects  the  producing  interests  of  a  State,  sooner  or  later 
reaches  every  other  department  of  business.  In  self-defence,  we,  who 
are  not  supposed  to  produce  anything,  who  belong  to  the  drones  in 
society,  and  who  are  sometimes  justly  accused  of  being  indifferent  upon 
these  practical  questions,  are  forced  to  join  you  in  the  contest  with 
monopolies  and  consolidated  wealth. 

This,  in  part,  accounts  for  my  being  here  to  take  part  in  your  delib- 
erations. Having  been  required  as  a  public  officer  to  engage  in  the 
attempt  to  enforce  the  freight  laws  of  the  State,  I  have  necessarily  given 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  legal  questions  involved.  If  that  atten- 
tion has  given  me  any  knowledge  of  value,  you  are  entitled  to  it,  and 
the  giving  will  make  me  none  the  poorer.  I  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
however,  in  justice  to  myself,  that  professional  duties  have  interfered 
with  personal  inclination,  to  such  an  extent,  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
give  you  such  results  as  you  have  a  right  to  expect.  What,  then,  do  we 
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of  the  West  require  ?  The  answer  is  simple  and  can  be  given  in  three 
words,  "  permanence,  uniformity,  cheapness." 

Fluctuating  freight  tariffs  are  more  injurious  than  fluctuating  values 
in  money,  for  money  may  be  invested  permanently,  but  produce  must  be 
marketed  in  its  season.  We  know  that  prices  vary  in  accordance  with 
the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  any  commodity.  If  food  is  cheap,  con- 
sumption increases,  if  dear,  consumption  diminishes.  For  that  reason, 
the  farmer  may  safely  assume,  that  when  he  gets  his  crop  to  the  con- 
sumer, the  aggregate  of  his  yearly  returns  will  not  greatly  vary.  If  he 
could  count  just  as  certainly  on  freight  charges,  he  could  determine 
with  reasonable  certainty  the  value  of  his  labor  and  capital,  his  yearly 
net  returns,  and  may,  by  this  means,  regulate  his  ventures  and  invest- 
ments without  the  danger  of  loss  continually  confronting  him.  If,  how- 
ever, freight  charges  are  to  be  made  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  gam- 
blers in  Railroad  Stocks,  are  to  be  increased  or  diminished  as  it  suits 
the  whims  of  such  men  to  send  tthe  price  of  stocks  up  or  down,  then 
there  is  the  constant  uncertainty  whether  the  end  of  the  year  will  find 
us  with  money  in  bank  or  the  Sheriff  in  the  house.  Such  a  state  of 
things  is  luxury  to-day,  and  bankruptcy  to-morrow. 

The  same  is  true  of  uniformity.  If  freighters  may  carry  for  one 
town  at  a  loss,  some  other  town  will  have  to  make  it  up.  Competition 
is  the  business  of  individuals;  but  railroads  cannot  go  to  every  village 
and  farm  house  :  the  village  and  farm  must  come  to  the  railroad. 
Hence  competition  with  these  affects  few  localities  favorably,  and 
always  to  the  detriment  of  communities  away  from  competing  points, 
since  they  must  pay  the  losses  and  furnish  the  profits.  Enforced  uni- 
formity gives  every  community  the  benefit  of  competition,  whether  in 
direct  contact  with  competing  lines  of  road  or  not.  Establish  uniform- 
ity, prevent  consolidation,  and  the  last  desideratum — cheapness — is 
sure  to  follow. 

The  practical  question  is,  how  are  we  to  secure  these  results  and  what 
can  this  convention  do  to  aid  in  securing  them  ? 

To  me  there  seems  but  one  answer — one  right  way — and  when  I 
get  to  it,  I  hope  to  make  you  understand  that  way.  But  before  we 
attempt  the  answer,  it  is  well  to  enquire  just  how  we  are  situated.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  seat  of  empire  and  the  home  of  commerce  were  on 
the  sea  coast  and  along  the  great  rivers.  Forest  and  prairie  in  the 
interior  held  out  few  inducements  except  to  those  who  could  dispense 
with  the  requirements  of  civilization.  It  was  useless  to  go  beyond  the 
reach  of  demand  for  produce,  and  raise  corn  to  rot  in  the  crib.  With- 
in the  memory  of  many  here,  the  railway  system  came  into  existence 
and  changed  the  whole  current  of  our  lives.  Encouraged  by  its  pro- 
mise, the  prairies  were  peopled  as  if  by  magic.  Where  yesterday  was 
the  desert,  to-day  is  the  garden.  Towns  and  cities  have  sprung  up  far 
inland,  and  become  the  busy  hives  of  industry.  Capital  has  come  to 
our  help,  and  all  the  business  of  the  world  has  adjusted  itself  to  the 
new  order  of  things.  These  inland  towns  distribute  prosperity,  check 
the  concentration  of  power  in  the  great  commercial  centres,  and  help 
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to  defend  the  people  against  the  dangers  of  large  cities,  and  keep  at 
home  the  money  necessary  to  build  up  and  prosper  the  whole  country. 
It  has  been  a  magnificent  advance  towards  greater  physical  comfort 
and  higher  moral  and  mental  culture  for  ail  the  people.  And  so  the 
railway  system  has  become  a  permanence.  ^We  cannot  abandon  it  if  we 
would,  we  ought;  not  if  we  could.  It  is  a  part  of  the  world's  wealth; 
like  a  great  truth,  it  is  every  body's  right  to  have  and  enjoy  it.  But 
truth,  sometimes,  affords  a  splendid  cover  for  falsehood.  The  more 
valuable  a  thing  is,  the  more  dangerous  it  becomes  when  its  use  is  per- 
verted. I  know  of  nothing  of  which  this  can  be  said  with  more  truth 
than  of  the  railway  system.  Needed,  imperatively  demanded,  we  were 
so  overjoyed  at  its  coming  that  we  neglected  to  shut  the  gate  against  its 
attendant  evils,  and  these  are  crowding  in  so  fast  that  our  attempts  to 
arrest  them  have  thus  far  been  attended  with  slight  success.  We  have 
no  quarrel  with  well  regulated  railroads.  There  ought  to  be  no  an- 
tagonism between  us.  They  are  the  People's  highway  ;  by  their  aid  we 
are  all  neighbors.  Our  war  is  with  abuses.  Let  us  examine  some 
of  them.  There  are  in  this  State  alone  $254,000,000  invested  in  rail- 
road property  ;  no  other  single  interest  represents  such  an  aggregate  of 
wealth.  All  this  immense  sum  is  capable  of  being  controlled  and  di- 
rected by  a  few  individuals.  On  all  questions  where  railroad  interests 
conflict  with  the  interest  of  the  public,  the  influence  of  this  wealth  is  a 
unit  against  the  people.  It  is  the  organized,  disciplined,  and  well 
equiped  army,  against  the  unorganized,  unarmed,  and  unofficered  mil- 
itia. It  employs  great  armies  of  men  in  operating  the  various  lines  of 
xoad.  It  is  the  best  customer  to  the  press ;  it  controls  the  telegraph 
<lines  ;  has  the  readiest  access  to  the  public  ear,  and  is  the  all-powerful 
abettor  or  the  terrible  foe  to  political  aspirations  ;  it  pays  the  best  price 
and  calls  to  its  aid  the  best  financial  ability  of  the  country ;  in  every 
county  town  where  a  railroad  line  is  located,  it  keeps  in  its  employ  the 
best  legal  ability.  By  means  of  its  extensive  connections,  its  reports, 
its  perfect  and  systematic  organization,  it  obtains  more  accurate  infor- 
;mation  about  the  condition  of  the  country  than  can  be  secured  by  any 
.other  interest.  A  railroad  corporation  is  soulless,  and  yet  immortal. 
Wiser  than  philosophy,  it  has  found  in  a  perpetual  charter  the  elixir  of 
life.  When  our  fathers  abolished  the  law  of  primogeniture  they  supposed 
the  country  was  secured  against  the  evils  of  vast  individual  wealth 
accumulating  from  generation  to  generation,  because  the  certainty  of 
death  would  bring  certainty  of  destruction.  But  a  perpetual  charter, 
granted  without  consideration,  has  become  a  spindle  to  twist  the  gossa- 
mer  thread  across  the  chasm  of  death.  All  this  vast  and  constantly 
.-augmenting  wealth  is  under  irresponsible  control.  A  corporation  can 
neither  be  hung  nor  sent  to  the  penitentiary ;  that  is  to  say,  t.iere  is  an 
entire  absence  of  individual  responsibility.  Vigorous,  alert,  all-power- 
ful and  perpetual,  it  only  needs  unscrupulous  managers  to  become  a 
worse  tyrant  than  Nero — a  more  dangerous  master  than  Robespierre. 
Need  I  say  to  this  Convention,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Railroad 
Corporation,  unrestrained  by  law,  to  bankrupt  the  Northwest  in  less 
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than  three  years.  We  are  heavily  burdened  with  debt ;  relying  on  the 
help  which  we  hoped  to  get  from  competing  lines,  we  have  voted  vast 
subsidies  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  new  roads,  and  must  now  meet 
our  obligations.  Trusting  to  the  promise  of  cheap  freights,  we  have 
placed  a  fictitious  value  upon  our  lands,  have  borrowed  money  to  make 
improvements  and  increase  the  number  of  cultivated  acres,  and  must 
now  drain  the  country  of  money  to  pay  interest  on  Eastern  loans.  Had 
the  promise  of  cheap  freights  been  fulfilled,  and  had  we,  at  the  same 
time,  been  as  skillful  in  devising  expedients  to  avoid  using  so  many 
middlemen  as  they  have  in  inventing  ways  to  squeeze  us,  we  couM  easily 
meet  our  obligations  out  of  the  margins  left  over  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. But,  with  the  control  of  our  railroads  in  the  hands  of  stock  gam- 
blers, in  no  way  interested  in  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  country ; 
only  interested  in  the  profits  to  be  made  by  fluctuating  values  in  rail- 
road stocks ;  with  express  and  fast  freight  lines  to  absorb  all  profits  in 
operating  the  roads  and  so  force  honest  capital  in  other  channels  ;  it 
requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  no  croaking  of  the  Prophets 
of  Evil  to  make  us  understand  how  all  our  margins  must  be  absorbed 
by  these  monopolies,  how  the  value  of  labor  will  be  reduced  ;  and  your 
magnificent  farms,  now  rated  at  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre,  will  be  so 
reduced  that,  a  first  mortgage  on  a  section  of  land  will  be  classed  as- 
doubtful  secuiity  for  a  thousand  dollar  loan. 

Is  there  any  road  out  of  this  darkness  ?  I  answer,  Yes  ;  a  straight 
lane  with  no  turns  to  it,  no  danger  of  getting  lost  unless  we  jump  the 
fence. 

I  propose  to  make  that  very  clear  to  this  Convention,  and  .[  tell  £01 
now,  it  leads  through  the  Court  house  and  State  house,  and  ends  ^ 
Washington.     That  is,  it  requires  Legislation,  State  and  Federal,  and. 
Courts  to  sustain  and  enforce  the  laws. 

When  I  say  this,  I  expect  some  one  will  say  to  himself,  if  not  louder> 
"  that  is  what  I  .expected  ;  a  lawyer  sees  no  utility  in  anything  unless  it 
has  a  lawsuit  in  the  belly  of  it."  I  do  not  stop  to  repel  the  charge,  on 
the  contrary,  I  freely  admit,  that  men  are  apt  to  magnify  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  to  see  in  it  the  safest  course  for  everybody.  I  further  admit, 
that  when  I  first  entered  upon  the  investigation  of  the  railroad  question 
and  the  legal  question  involved,  it  was  because  it  became  my  official 
duty  to  do  so,  and  not  because  of  any  settled  convictions  or  well  de- 
fined opinions  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  good  to  be  accomplished. 

I  just  as  frankly  say  that  in  the  outset  I  had  little  faith  or  hope,  but 
that  as  we  proceeded,  and  the  interests  involved  began  to  show  them- 
selves, my  sympathies  became  enlisted,  and  now  I  assure  you  I  am  in 
earnest,  as  having  a  common  interest  with  you  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  as  being  involved  in  the  same  common  danger. 

When  I  say  the  road  is  straight,  I  don't  mean  that  it  is  smooth  or 
easily  traveled — far  from  it ;  its  every  pass  is  guarded  by  a  standing 
army,  and  it  is  going  to  take  the  united,  organized,  and  well-disciplined 
efforts  of  North-western  farmers  to  force  a  passage. 
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It  will  be  admitted  without  argument,  that  if  State  legislatures  can 
pass  laws  which  the  courts  will  uphold,  limiting  freight  charges  and  pre- 
venting discrimination,  and  if  Congress  can  pass  similar  laws  in  regard 
to  inter-state  traffic,  that  then  it  is  only  a  question  of  will  ^enforce  the 
laws. 

The  politicians  will  pass  the  laws  for  us ;'  they  will  do  anything  in 
exchange  for  votes — except  hard  work  ;  for  votes,  after  all,  are  the 
power  in  this  country. 

A  law,  however,  very  soon  becomes  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute 
books,  when  there  is  a  powerful  organization  and  plenty  of  money 
engaged  in  opposing  it,  unless  its  enforcement  is  demanded  by  an  en- 
lightened, interested,  and  well  organized  body  of  unpurchasable  men. 

I  am  here  to  say  that  the  Legislature  can  pass  such  a  law  as  we 
demand,  and  that  the  courts  will  sustain  it.  The  trouble  has  been,  that 
without  thorough  examination  lawyers  have  tacitly  accepted  the  rail- 
road view  of  the  matter,  and  for  that  reason  the  people  at  large  have 
rested  in  the  belief  that  some  revolution  in  our  legal  system  would  have 
to  take  place  before  relief  could  come  from  that  quarter.  It  may  sur- 
prise you  when  I  say  that  the  exact  question  is  now  for  the  first  time 
before  the  courts;  that  it  has  never  been  directly  decided,  and  that, 
therefore,  no  lawyer  is  authorized  to  speak  by  authority  and  say  that 
the  courts  will  not  uphold  such  a  law. 

This  is  the  railroad  view.  The  claim  of  the  monopolists.  That 
every  private  charter,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  in  each  of  its  parts,  is  a 
contract  between  the  Legislature  and  the  corporators,  incapable  of  being 
annulled  or  changed  except  by  consent  of  both  contracting  parties. 
That  so  soon  as  a  charter  is  obtained,  and  organization  held  under  it, 
the  corporation  becomes  possessed  of  certain  vested  rights  which  cannot 
be  taken  away  without  violating  that  section  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  prohibits  State  legislatures  from  passing  laws  im- 
pairing the  obligations  of  contracts. 

Among  these  vested  rights,  they  claim  the    power   and  the  right  to 
charge  such   freights  as  they  choose,  to  raise  and    lower  the  charges  at 
pleasure,  and  to  favor  such   terms   as  may  suit  them,  and  discriminate 
against  others  at  pleasure,  under  this  concession,  however,  that  charge 
must  be  reasonable. 

But  they  deny  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  determine  the  rule  of 
reasonableness.  This,  they  claim,  must  be  determined  by  the  courts, 
upon  evidence  introduced  in  each  case  brought  on  for  trial.  Such  a 
concession  is  of  no  practical  value  to  us,  and  is  in  no  way  dangerous  to 
them.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  their  safety  valve.  By  its  means  news- 
papers can  be  apparently  on  the  side  of  the  people,  and  yet  effectually 
work  in  the  interests  of  the  corporation. 

It  is  plausible  to  insist  that  the  courts  can  control  these  roads,  that 
the  law  furnishes  ample  remedy,  and  in  that  manner  oppose  all  further 
legislation.  Talk  as  hard  as  you  please  about  extortion,  only  insist  that 
we  need  no  legislation,  and  you  will  hear  no  complaint  from  the  mono- 
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polists.     That  is   just  what  they  want,  Quaker  guns,  behind  which  to 
plot  mischief. 

Oblige  me  in  every  suit  against  them  to  go  into  an  investigation 
upon  the  value  of  their  investment,  the  cost  of  operating  their  road,  the 
annual  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  and  material,  the  value  of  accident 
risks  ;  force  me  to  hunt  up  all  the  devices  resorted  to  to  put  money  into 
the  hands  of  sub-railroad  rings  and  keep  down  the  dividends  to  non- 
official  stockholders,  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  oblige  me  to  resort  for 
my  evidence  to  the  books  of  the  company,  kept  and  manipulated  by 
willing  and  skillful  employees,  and  you  can  readily  understand  that 
freight  charges  would  never  be  proven  to  be  unreasonable,  though  rail- 
road kings  may  count  their  incomes  by  the  million. 

This  extraordinary  claim  of  vested  rights  in  a  charter  contract  is 
based  upon  the  much  talked  of  and  imperfectly  understood  decision  in 
the  famous  Dartmouth  College  case,  pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  many  years  ago,  a  case  which  in  no  way  runs 
parallel  with  the  one  under  discussion. 

We  deny  this  whole  claim  of  the  Railroad  Companies,  and  all  other 
corporate  monopolies ;  deny  it  on  the  authority  of  well  considered  ad- 
judications, and  on  the  still  better  authority  of  sound  reason.  We 
clajm  that  the  Legislature  has  the  right  to  say  what  is  a  reasonable 
charge  for  carrying  freight  and  passengers  ;  to  say  that  there  shall  be 
no  unjust  discriminations  between  localities,  and  to  declare  what  is  un- 
just discrimination,  and  thus  avoid  all  the  difficulties  about  evidence, 
and  the  dangers  in  the  way  of  contesting  charges  so  as  to  make  the 
respective  rights  of  the  railroads  and  the  people  matters  of  certainty, 
easily  enforced  and  thoroughly  safe  to  all  parties.  I  think  I  can  de- 
monstrate this  so  plainly  that  anybody  but  a  railroad  lawyer,  or  an 
interested  editor,  can  understand  it,  and  that  too  without  going  into 
any  lengthy  discussion  of  constitutional  questions. 

If  I  wish  to  buy  my  neighbor's  farm,  it  is  only  requisite  that  I  have 
the  means,  and  that  we  agree  upon  the  price.  I  need  no  charter  to 
enable  me  to  buy,  nor  will  all  the  charters  in  the  world  force  my 
neighbor  to  sell  if  he  wills  otherwise.  Our  trade  is  not  of  the  character 
which  falls  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  legislative  compulsion.  ,1 
may  use  my  own  as  I  please,  so  I  do  not  deprive  another  of  the  same 
right.  These  are  legal  principles  which  we  learn  as  we  learn  to  talk, 
and  don't  have  to  go  to  a  law  school  to^become  indoctrinated  in  them. 

But  there  are  things  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  effort,  but  so 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  society  that  they  cannot  safely 
be  left  to  individual  consent. 

When  you  find  these  things,  you  have  arrived  at  the  business  of 
government. 

To  coin  money,  and  determine  standards  of  value,  to  regulate 
weights  and  measures,  to  open  avenues  of  communication  between 
neighborhoods  and  communities,  to  establish  courts  where  private 
and  public  rights  may  be  enforced  and  wrongs  redressed,  to  make 
general  police  regulations  and  provide  for  the  public  safety,  to  punish 
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crime  ;  to  provide  postal  facilities,  to  regulate  commerce,  and  see  that 
the  laws  are  executed,  are  ali'legitimate  governmental  objects,  because 
all  are  interested  in  them  ;  the  existence  of  society  depends  upon  the 
power  to  provide  for  them,  that  is  to  say,  they  cannot  safely  rest  in 
individual  consent. 

Measured  by  this  rule,  where  do  railroads  belong?  Are  not  all 
interested  in  having  them  ?  Are  they  not  the  great  avenwes  of  trade 
and  commerce  ?  and  can  their  construction  safely  be  left  to  individual 
consents?  Who  has  not  had  sufficient  experience  in  attempting. to  get 
highways  opened  in  the  country  to  learn  how  tenacious  men  aretto  hold 
on  to  their  lands,  and  how  much  power  it  takes  to  make  them  give  way 
to  the  public  interest  ?  Is  not  the  reason  obvious  why  public  highways 
are  built  by  the  public,  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  so  right- 
fully that  nobody  ever  presumed  to  question  either  the  power  or  the 
propriety  of  government  control.  Can  you  build  a  railroad  through 
my  farm  against  my  wijl,  without  resorting  to  the  same  power  brought 
into  requisition  in  building  common  roads,  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  ?  The  power  to  take  private  property  for  public  use  ?9 
That  power  cannot  be  exercised  to  transfer  one  man's  property 
to  another  for  the  use  of  that  other,  however  much  it  may  be  de- 
sired. It  necessarily  follows,  that  property  taken  by  the  power  of 
eminent  domain,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  railroad  is  either 
wrongfully  and  illegally  taken/or  it  is-taken  for  ^.public  use,  and  it  just  as 
necessarily  follows,  that  when  taken  for  a  public  use,  the  user  must  con- 
tinue public.  The  agents  having  charge  of  such  property,  are  in 
possession  of  public  property,  and  not  only  public  property,  but  pro- 
perty held,  controlled,  and  operated  by  them  for  the  useof  the  public, 
if  they  have  not  diverted  it  to  other  than  the  uses  designed,  and  if  they 
have,  their  acts  were  illegal,  and  it  will  hardly  be  claimed  that  a  better 
position  can  be  gained  by  means  of  such  unlawful  acts.  As  well  might 
a  man  claim  title  to  property,  on  proof  that  he  stole  it.  They  are  then 
public  agents,  or  political  agents,  for  the  terms  mean  the  same  thing, 
engaged  in  executing  a  public  trust. 

They  are  either  public  or  private,  and  if  private,  what  becomes  of  the 
public  use  ?  and  here  let  it  be  remembered,  that  there  is  a  broad  dis- 
tinction between  public  use  and  public  purposes. 

Whence  came  the  right  to  call  upon  the  State  to  condemn  lands  for 
roadways,  and  put  the  lands  into  the  possession  and  control  of  these 
agencies,  if  they  are  private  agents,  operating  and  controlling  the  prop- 
erty in  the  interest  and  for  the  benefit  of  private  investors.  At  the  bid- 
ding of  the  people,  speaking  through  the  legislature,  the  Courts  have 
sustained  these  corporations  in  condemning  lands — rightfully  sustained 
them — and  on  principle. 

Whence  came  the  right  of  these  corporations  to  receive  subsidies 
voted  by  the  people  and  the  power  to  enforce  the  issue  of  bonds  and 
the  levy  of  taxes,  in  aid  of  railway  construction. 

The  courts  have  sustained  that  right  and  that  power,   and  now  it  is 
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as  unquestioned  as  the  right  to  levy  taxes  for  school  purposes.  And 
they  have  done  this  on  the  express  ground  of  public  agency.. 

Does  any  one  suppose  that  the  courts  would  uphold  a  tax  levied  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  erection  of  a  store  house  for  one  of  our 
city  merchants,  or  even  for  the  support  of  a  private  seminary  of  learning 
under  the  control  of  private  persons,  with  no  power  of  visitation  re- 
ser^yed  to  the  State  ? 

So  long%as  these  corporations  were  in  need  of  your  lands  and  your 
money,  while  you  were  doing  the  giving,  and  they  were  the  recipients 
of  your  trusting  generosity,  they  meekly  accepted  and  blushingly  wore 
the  honors  of  public  agents,  so  gracefully  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
courts.  But  now,  when  it  is  your  turn  to  receive,  when  you  call  upon 
them  to  discharge  the  public  duties  voluntarily  accepted  by  them,  when 
you  demand  obedience  to  the  Legislature  in  administering  the  property 
which  you  placed  in  their  hands,  you  are  told  that  they  are  higher 
than  the  law;  that  by  the  improvidence  of  former  legislatures,  your 
rights  were  surrendered  into  their  hands  past  recovery;  that  by  the 
mistakes  of  the  courts,  the  unwilling  have  been  forced  to  pay  them 
tribute  and  build  up  their  fortunes ;  that  having  got  the  better  of  the 
courts  and  the  people,  and  so  grown  fat  and  powerful,  they  now  intend 
to  procure  a  reversal  of  these  rulings,  and  bring  the  courts  back  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  as  it  now  suits  their  necessities. 

Believe  me,  the  law  is  not  such  foolishness.  The  courts  having  sus- 
tained the  public  character  of  these' agencies,  when  the  people  were  pay- 
masters, and  on  principles  in  harmony  with  all  the  analogies  of  the  law, 
and  with  public  necessity,  I  have  a  right  to  say  that  they  will  continue  to 
uphold  the  same  principles,  to  announce  the  same  doctrines,  and  that 
the  slight  circumstances  that  the  parties  have  changed  places,  will  not 
change  the  law  applicable  to  this  case. 

When  hackmen  and  draymen,  millers  and  ferrymen,  working  for  the 
public,  may  have  a  limit  put  to  their  charges,  without  a  court  enquiry 
into  the  amount  of  their  daily  earnings,  when  rates  of  interest  may  be 
fixed,  and  professional  fees  established,  it  don't  seem  to  me  presump- 
tion to  say  that  the  same  thing  may  be  done  for  railroads. 

A  railroad  charter  is  a  contract  of  existence — nothing  more.  If  it  is 
to  be  considered  anything  beyond  this,fthe  Legislature  has  no  power  to 
grant  it.  But  the  courts  have  upheld  the  grant,  and  shall  it  now  be  said 
that  they  will  not  uphold  the  incidents  to  the  .grant,  and  declare  the 
public  character  of  all  railroad  corporations. 

Here  is  the  whole  story  in  a  nut  shell :  The  power  of  eminent 
domain  and  the  power  of  taxation  have  been  lawfully  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  roads.  They  are,  therefore,  public  highways.  The 
corporators  are  the  trustees  of  the  public,  engaged  in  administering  a 
public  trust.  They  are  a  part  of  the  political  machinery  of  the  State — 
are  political  officers  as  much  as  the  sheriff  and  circuit  derk  are  political 
officers.  Like  them,  they  are  compensated  for  their  time  and  capital 
by  being  permitted  to  charge  fees,  and  like  them  their  fees  may  be 
established  by  the  power  that  created  them,  the  Legislature.  Now,  I 
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think  the  proposition  is  understood  by  everybody  here.  If  it  is  good 
law,  and  it  is,  what  need  has  the  State  or  Nation  to  build  more  lines  of 
railroad  ?  We  own  all  the  roads  now ;  flat  cars,  locomotives,  depots, 
and  road  beds,  ties  and  iron,  all  belong  to  the  State,  the  corporation 
having  a  qualified  property  in  them,  and  the  right  to  perpetually  execute 
the  trust,  if  they  obey  the  law,  for  this  is  the  condition  under  which 
they  invested  their  capital.  Let  us  go  to  work  and  regulate  what  roads 
we  have  got,  and  see  how  that  works,  before  we  build  more.  This  is 
the  straight  road,  the  safe  way. 

Now,  what  do  we  need  by  way  of  legislation  ?  At  present  there  is 
no  law  fixing  maximum  rates  of  freight.  The  only  law  we  now  have  is 
a  law  which  says  to  the  companies  :  Fix  your  own  rates  per  mile,  but 
when  you  have  done  that,  you  must  treat  all  alike.  That  law  is  being 
tested ;  it  is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  will  be 
considered  by  that  body  at  its  present  session  at  Springfield.  I  do  not 
fear  the  result.  Your  Legislature  is  in  Session.  Ask  them  to  give  us 
the  other  law. 

One  other  thing  is  needed  :  A  permanent  railroad  bureau,  as  a  part 
of  the  executive  department  of  the  State,  charged  with  the  duty  of  over- 
looking our  railroad  property,  examining  into  the  cost  of  management, 
the  amount  of  traffic,  the  appliances  for  speed  and  safety,  the  exclusion 
of  blood-sucking  fast  freight  lines,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  It 
is  idle  to  talk  about  enforcing  obedience  from  these  overmastering  mo- 
nopolies by  private  effort.  It  will  be  found  altogether  too  costly  and 
unequal.  The  State  must  take  it  in  hand  as  it  does  the  punishment  of 
crime,  and  its  penalties  for  wilful  disobedience  must  be  forfeitures. 

The  courts  move  slow,  but  whenever  public  opinion  becomes  crys- 
talized  conviction,  they  never  fail  to  give  it  the  voice  of  authority.  A 
good  old  maxim  of  the  law  tells  us  that  when  the  reason  of  a  law  ceases, 
the  law  itself  ceases.  By  its  aid  many  a  musty  precedent  has  been 
swept  away  and  has  given  place  to  a  better  and  juster  rule. 

With  the  producers  of  Illinois  organized  and  united,  with  an  en- 
lightened understanding  of  the  issues  involved,  not  forgetting  that  the 
lawyers  may  be  found  necessary  evils  in  the  fight,  with  faith  in  the  pu- 
rity and  eminent  ability  of  our  Supreme  Court,  within  the  next  six 
months  we  shall  hear  the  voice  which  emancipates  us  from  the  tyranny 
of  railway  monopolies. 

SPEECH  OF  HON.  R.  M.  BENJAMIN. 

At  the  close  of  his  speech,  Col.  Rowell  said  that  lawyers  made  their 
cases  by  good  witnesses,  and  that  he  had  one  ready  to  testify  to  the 
truth  of  what  he  said.  He  called  Hon.  R.  M.  Benjamin,  who,  upon 
being  introduced,  spoke  as  follows  : 
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Mr.    President,   and   Gentlemen   of  the    Convention  : 

I  need  hardly  say  on  this  occasion  that  I  fully  sympathize  with  the 
object  of  this  convention.  Illinois,  with  her  broad  and  fertile  prairies, 
is  the  great  grain  producing  State  of  the  continent.  Ours,  more  than 
any  other,  is  an  agricultural  State.  To  the  farmers  of  Illinois  the  State 
is  almost  solely  indebted  for  whatever  of  prosperity  and  power  it  has 
heretofore  possessed  and  enjoyed.  While  other  States  have  depended 
on  their  manufacturing  interests  and  their  mineral  resources,  our  main 
reliance  has  been  upon  the  products  of  the  toil  and  industry  of  the 
tillers  of  the  soil.  Here  is  the  real  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  Chicago 
and  Cairo  and  our  other  cities,  as  well  as  that  of  the  State  at  large. 

Anything  that  destroys  or  cripples  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State  is  an  evil  of  no  less  magnitude  than  a  public  disaster.  We  all 
recognize  such  extensive  evils  as  conflagrations  and  loss  of  crops  as 
public  calamities.  And  what  is  the  difference  to  the  public  whether 
crops  are  lost  by  reason  of  a  wet  season,  or  a  drouth,  or  a  killing  frost, 
or  by  reason  of  inability  to  get  triem  to  the  markets  of  the  world  on 
account  of  the  exorbitant  charges  for  their  transportation,  demanded 
and  exacted  by  corporations  which,  created  by  the  power  and  nurtured 
by  the  wealth  of  the  people,  have  monopolized  and  arbitrarily  assumed 
to  control  at  pleasure  the  great  public  highways  of  the  State  :  But 
while  you  cannot  prevent  or  anticipate  rainy  seasons  and  drouths  and 
early  frosts,  it  is  at  least  a  worthy  effort — nay  more,  it  is  a  duty  you  owe 
to  yourselves  and  the  public — to  attempt  to  devise  some  means  by 
which  you  can  realize  adequate  compensation  for  your  honest  toil  and 
industry.  The  low  price  of  corn  at  home  and  its  relatively  high  price 
in  the  Eastern  markets,  show  that  there  is  a  wrong  somewhere.  And 
it  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  in  what  that  wrong  consists.  You  can 
trace  it  directly  to  the  heavy  tariffs  imposed  by  railroad  corporations, 
and  their  assumption  of  the  right  to  do  this  in  defiance  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  State. 

In  considering  great  public  questions,  it  is  always  well  to  go  back 
to  first  principles.  According  to  the  theory  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, sovereignty  resides  in  Parliament,  in  that  political  body  formed 
by  the  King  (or  Queen),  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  this  country  sovereignty  resides  with  the  people.  Under 
European  systems  powers  are  reserved  by  the  government,  and  rights 
granted  to  the  people.  Under  the  American  system  rights  are  reserved 
by  the  people,  and  powers  granted  to  the  government.  The  phrase 
"Omnipotence  of  Parliament"  is  not  applicable  to  our  State  Legislatures, 
organized  as  they  are  under  written  constitutions.  It  was  an  apothegm 
of  Sir  William  Cecil,  that  "  England  could  never  be  ruined  but  by  a 
Parliament."  In  this  country,  thanks  to  our  constitutional  form  of 
government,  the  people  of  a  State  cannot  be  ruined  by  their  Legisla- 
ture. The  people  are  the  fountain  of  power,  and  the  stream  cannot 
rise  higher  than  the  fountain. 

The  constitution  of  a  State  is  the  fundamental  law  enacted  directly 
by  the  people.  It  will  be  conceded  that  no  department  of  the  govern- 
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ment  can  transgress  any  of  its  provisions.  It  must  also  be  admitted 
that  the  structure  of  the  government,  its  essential  character,  its  modes 
of  action,  as  prescribed  in  the  Constitution,  are  as  obligatory  on  its  de- 
partments as  a  mandate  or  prohibition  expressed  in  words.  Thus  the 
Constitution  of  this  State  declares  that  u  the  legislative  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  General  Assembly."  But  there  is  no  provision,  nor  is  there 
need  of  any,  that  the  General  Assembly  shall  not  permanently  abandon 
or  irrevocably  dispose  of  its  legislative  power,  because  the  structure 
and  essential  character  of  the  General  Assembly  requires  it  to  retain 
and  exercise  power  again  and  again  as  often  as  the  public  interests 
require.  While,  therefore,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly cannot,  by  a  single  enactment,  irrevocably  transfer  the  whole  of  the 
legislative  power  of  the  State  to  a  corporation,  it  may  be  contended 
that  the  General  Assembly  can  thus  transfer  from  time  to  time  portions 
of  the  legislative  power  of  the  State.  But  if  the  General  Assembly  can 
do  this,  it  can  eventually,  after  a  series  of  such  transfers,  deprive  the 
State  of  the  whole  of  its  legislative  power  and  parcel  it  out  among  cor- 
porations. The  absurdity  of  this  when  carried  out  to  its  logical  conse- 
quence is  manifest.  In  place  of  a  State  Constitution  enacted  by  the 
people  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  we  would  have  a  bundle  of  charters 
of  corporations.  Worse  than  that ;  for  while  the  people  can  change 
their  constitution  and  redistribute  the  powers  of  government,  these 
corporations  it  is  claimed  are  forever  vested  with  portions  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  State. 

In  opposition  to  all  this  the  only  sound  doctrine  is,  that  no  one  legis- 
lature can  deprive  a  succeeding  legislature  of  any  essential  portion  of 
the  governmental  power  of  the  State  confided  by  the  people  to  the 
legislative  body.  If  you  once  concede  the  claim  that  our  Legislature 
can  abridge  the  power  of  a  succeeding  Legislature,  you  place  above 
and  beyond  the  people  their  representatives  as  their  masters.  The  true 
position  is  and  must  be,  that  the  governmental  power  of  a  Legislature 
is  intrusted  to  it  by  the  people  to  be  transmitted  unimpaired  to  succeed- 
ing Legislatures,  and,  therefore,  is  not,  and  cannot  be  subject  matter  of 
bargain  and  sale.  On  this  solid  foundation  rest  the  rights  and  the 
safety  of  the  people. 

It  necessarily  results  from  the  principles,  thus  established,  that  cor- 
porations as  well  as  individuals  are  subject  to  proper  governmental  con- 
trol. Our  own  Supreme  Court  have  said,  "  Corporations  are  artificial 
persons  endowed  with  limited  powers  and  capacities,  and  are  subject  to 
the  general  laws  and  legislation  of  the  State,  the  same  as  natural  per- 
sons. *  *  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  greater  over  the  rights  of  the  being  endowed  by  the  Creator 
than  over  the  one  spoke  into  existence  by  human  laws." — (21  111.,  58.) 

The  right  of  Legislatures,  and  of  municipal  authorities  which  are 
subordinate  legislative  bodies,  to  control  individuals  in  the  use  of 
public  highways  and  streets,  has  been  conceded  from  time  immemorial. 
The  statutes  of  the  several.  States  afford  numberless  instances  of  legis- 
lative limitation  of  the  tolls  of  ferry,  bridge,  plankroad  and  turnpike 
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companies,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  larger  cities  of  this  country  limit 
the  charges  of  the  hack,  omnibus  and  dray  lines.  Now  if  the  legisla- 
tive body  cannot  disable  itself  from  the  future  exercise  of  governmental 
power  entrusted  to  it  .for  the  general  welfare  —  and  this  we  have  seen 
from  the  essential  and  indivisible  character  of  sovereignty  itself  must 
be  so — and  if  corporations  "  are  subject  to  the  general  laws  and  legisla- 
tion of  the.  State  the  same  as  natural  persons,"  as  has  been  held  by  our 
Supreme  Court,  then  it  would  seem  to  follow  irresistibly  that  the  Legis- 
lature can  control  and  limit  the  charges  of  railroad  corporations,  pro- 
vided railways  are  public  highways.  We  are,  happily,  not  without 
reason  and  ample  authority  on  this  question.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
this  State,  in  a  recent  case  not  yet  published  in  the  reports,  have  said : 
"  Railways  are  improved  public  highways;  and  the  courts  have  uniformly 
held  that  they  are  of  such  public  use  as  to  justify  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  in  taking  all  real  estate  that  may  be  necessary 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  road,  its  depots,  side- 
tracks, stations,  machine  shops  and  other  necessary  appendages  ;  dis- 
figuring and  rendering  unfit  for  cultivation  farms,  and  even  destroying 
dwellings."  (Chicago,  Danville  &  Vincennes  Railroad  Company  vs. 
Smith.  Opinion  filed  at  Ottawa,  Jan.  22.  1872.) 

//  is  only  upon  the  ground  that  Railroads  arc  public  institutions,  that 
private  property  can  be  taken  for  their  use,  and  counties  and  towns  can  im- 
pose taxes  in  aid  of  their  construction. 

Private  property  cannot,  either  with  or  without  compensation,  be 
taken  for  private  use,  nor  can  taxes  be  levied  for  the  ^benefit  of  purely 
private  corporations. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  over  twenty  years  ago  held  "  that 
as  to  all  their  rights,  powers  and  responsibilities,  three  grand  classes  of 
corporations  exist.  ist,  Political  or  municipal  corporations,  such  as 
counties,  towns,  cities  and  villages,  which  from  their  nature  are  subject 
to  the  unlimited  control  of  the  Legislature.  2d,  Those  associations 
which  are  created  for  public  benefit,  and  to  which  the  government  dele- 
gates a  portion  of  its  sovereign  power  to  be  exercised  for  public  utility, 
such  as  turnpike,  bridge,  canal  and  railroad  companies ;  and,  3d,  strictly 
private  corporations,  where  the  private  interest  of  the  corporation  is 
the  primary  object  of  the  association,  such  as  banking,  insurance,  man- 
ufacturing, and  trading  companies,  and  in  this  class  may  also  be  in- 
cluded eleemosynary  corporations  generally,"  (2  Mich.,  434.)  With 
regard  to  the  second  class  of  corporations  the  Court  further  said : 
"  Their  very  existence  is  based  upon  the  delegation  to  them  of  the 
sovereign  power  to  take  private  property  for  public  use,  and  upon  the 
continued  exercise  of  that  power  in  the  use  of  the  property  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  condemned.  They  are  the  means  employed 
to  carry  into  execution  a  given  power.  That  private  property  can  be 
taken  by  the  government  from  one  and  bestowed  upon  another  for  pri- 
vate use,  will  not  for  a  moment  be  contended,  and  these  corporations 
can  only  be  sustained  upon  the  assumption  .  that  the  powers  delegated 
are  to  a  public  agent  to  work  out  a  public  use.  *  *  The  grant  to 
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the  corporations  is  in  no  essential  particular  different  from  the  employ- 
ment of  commissioners  or  agents.  *  *  *  *  The  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment, respecting  public  improvements  is  a  sovereign  power.  It  rests 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  to  determine  when  and  in  what  man- 
ner the  public  necessities  require  its  exercise,  and  with  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  exercise  of  that  discretion,  courts  will  not  interfere.  *  * 
The  object  of  the  Legislature  being  to  open  and  facilitate  communica- 
tions for  the  public,  determines,  as  we  have  seen,  the  character  of  this 
corporation.  The  power  to  delegate  the  exercise  of  the  eminent  domain 
to  effectuate  such  purpose  from  the  universality  of  its  exercise,  is  no  longer 
an  open  question.  In  every  instance  of  turnpike,  plank-road,  bridge, 
ferry  and  canal  companies,  it  has  been  employed,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
railroads.  All  this  class  of  incorporations  have  been  enacted  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  the  lands  taken  for  these  purposes  were  taken  for  public 
use  and  not  for  private  endowment,  and  it  legitimately  follows  that  the 
tenure  of  the  corporation  is  in  the  nature  of  a  trust  for  the  public  use 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  government,  while  its  franchises  are 
but  the  consideration  paid  for  the  faithful  execution  of  this  trust.  It  is 
an  equally  legitimate  consequence  that  the  object  intended  must  be 
effectuated  or  the  grant  can  be  revoked  and  the  franchise  reclaimed. 
If  it  be  conceded  that  the  prerogative  or  power  of  constructing  and 
employing  these  roads  resides  in  the  government,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  delegation  pf  such  prerogative  can  divest  the  government  of 
supervision  over  its  exercise,  (pp.  435-7.)" 

Judge  Cooley,  the  learned  author  of  the  treatise  on  Constitutional 
Limitations,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan 
in  the  recent  case  of  the  People  vs,  Salem,  (20  Mich.,  483,  says  :- 

14 1  do  not  understand  that  the  right  of  eminent  domain  can  be  exercised  on  be- 
"half  of  private  parties  or  corporations  unless  the  State,  in  permitting  it,  reserves  to 
itself  a  right  to  supervise  and  control  the  use  by  such  regulations  as  shall  ensure  to  the 
public  the  benefit  promised  thereby,  and  as  shall  preclude  the  purpose,  which  the 
public  had  in  view  in  authorizing  the  appropriation,  being  defeated  by  partiality  or 
unreasonably  selfish  action,  on  the  part  of  those  who,  only  on  the  ground  of  public 
convenience  and  welfare,  have  been  suffered  to  make  the  appropriation." 

Chief-Justice  Dixon,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Wisconsin,  published  in  the  American  Law  Register  of  March,  1870, 
(vol  18,  p.  165,)  says: 

"  The  public  use,  therefore,  which  has  been   held   to  justify  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  eminent  domain  in  the  case  of  these   railroads  owned   and    operate< 
private  individuals,  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  owners  cannot,  without   reasonab 
excuse   refuse  to  receive  and  transport  passengers   and   freight   when  offered,  at  usual 
rates,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  State  retains  the  power  to  regulate  and  control  the  fran- 
chise and  limit  the  amount  of  tolls  which  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owners  to  charge.. 
The  use  consists  in  these  facts,  and  these  alone.  And  as  a  man  may  be  said  to  possess, 
and  enjoy  the  estate  of  another,  the  use  of  which   by  that  other  he   may  regulate  and 
control   so  that  it  shall  not  be  turned  to  hi» detriment  or  disadvantage,    so  the  public 
through  this  reserved  power  of  the  State,   may  be  said  to  possess  and  enjoy  tl 
condemned  for  use  by  these  railroad  companies," 

Judge  Black,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania, (26  Pa.  St.,  p.  308,)  says  : 
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"  If  the  railway  itself  was  the  private  property  of  the  stockholders,  then  it  remains 
theirs,  and  they  may  use  it  without  a  charter,  as  other  people  use  their  own  ;  run  it 
on  their  own  account,  charge  what  tolls  they  please,  close  it  or  open  it  when  they  think 
proper,  disregard  every  interest  but  their  own.  ****** 
But  it  is  not  so.  Railroads  made  by  the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth  upon 
land  taken  under  her  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  established  by  her  laws  as  thor- 
oughfares for  the  commerce  that  passes  through  her  borders,  are  her  highways."  / 

And  Judge  Emmons,  in  his  opinion  in  the  case  of  Talcott  vs.  The 
Township  of  Pine  Grove,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States,  delivered  at  Detroit,  January  16,  1872,  refers  to  authorities, 

"  Showing  that  a  road  for  tolls,  or  a  ferry,  is  a  franchise,  and  is  held  by  the  citizen 
when  granted  as  a.  public  office.  *  They  shoiu  beyond  doubt  that  these  rights  are  held 
by  the  grantee  as  the  agent  and  trustee  of  \.\\.Q  political  power;  that  they  are  in  no  sense 
private,  but  continue  after  as  well  as  before  the  grant  to  be  but  a  portion  of  the  public 
government.  This  well  known  rule  in  reference  to  all  the  ways  of  transit  sprang  from 
the  essentially  public  character  of  the  duties  connected  with  their  management."  He 
further  says  :  "  And  it  is  not  true,  we  submit,  that  it  is  in  degree  only  that  these  fran- 
chises differ  in  their  relations  to  the  public  from  mills  and  inns,  as  is  said  in  People  vs. 
Salem.  The  one  is  private  property  ;  the  other  is  a  political  function,  which,  when 
resting  in  the  hands  of  government,  where  originally  it  resided,  or  delegated  still  for 
the  same  public  use  to  either  persons  or  corporations,  ever  has  been  and  of  right  may 
be  aided  by  taxation.  Whether  in  the  immediate  posssession  of  the  sovereignty,  or 
placed  in  legal  organizations  controlled  by  public  law  for  the  purpose,  it  is  equally 
controlled  by,  and  the  political  power  HAS  a  voice  in  its  most  minute  management.  It 
is  for  the  performance  and  regulation  of  this  old  and  familiar  governmental  duty,  in  a 
mode  deemed  by  the  Legislature  most  efficient  and  economical  that  in  modern  times 
railway  and  other  corporations  have  been  created.  ******** 
The  road  once  constructed  is,  INSTANTER,  and  by  mere  force  of  the  grant  and  law, 
embodied  in  the  governmental  agencies  of  the  State,  and  dedicated  to  public  use.  All 
and  singular  its  cars,  engines,  rights  of  ways  and  property  of  every  description,  real, 
personal  and  mixed,  are  but  a  trust  fund  for  the  political  power,  like  the  functions  of  a 
public  office :"  (Bench  and  Bar,  January,  1872,  p.  68-9) 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  logic  of  these  decisions,  and  they  are 
in  harmony  with  the  decision  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case  itself,  when 
properly  understood  and  not  perverted  from  its  real  import.  Dart- 
mouth College  was  a  private  institution.  It  was  just  as  much  so  as 
the  Wesleyan  University  of  this  place.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  deliver- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  court  in  that  case,  said  :  "  If  the  act  of  incor- 
poration be  a  grant  of  political  power,  if  it  create  a  civil  institution  to 
be  employed  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  or  if  the  funds 
of  the  college  be  public  property,  *****  tjie  subject  js 

one  in  which  the  Legislature  of  the  State  may  act  according  to  its  own 
judgment,  unrestrained  by  any  limitation  of  its  power  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States."  (4  Wheaton,  630). 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention,  permit  me  in  closing  to  read  an 
extract  from  an  article  entitled  "  Railways  and  the  State,"  written  by 
Professor  Leonard  Bacon,  and  published  in  the  New  Englander  of 
October,  1871:  "The  people,  then,  must  remember,  and  must  take 
care  to  make  their  legislators  and  otfter  public  servants  remember,  that 
a  railway,  under  whatever  charter,  is  not  a  piece  of  merely  private 
property  held  by  associated  individuals,  and  to  be  managed  in  that  way 
in  which  they  can  put  the  most  money  into  their  pockets,  but  is  essen- 
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tially  a  public  institution  to  be  managed  for  the  public  under  a  strict  re- 
sponsibility to  the  State.  As  long  ago  as  when  railways  were  a  novelty 
in  England,  the  old  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  greatest  talent  was  the 
eminence  of  his  common  sense,  said  in  Parliament  (perhaps  not  these 
words,  but  to  this  effect):  *  My  Lords,  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  great 
change,  and  we  must  take  care  that  we  do  not  lose  the  old  English  idea 
of  the  King's  highway.'  The  railroad  is,  in  the  new  civilization,  and 
to  the  American  people  especially,  what  the  King's  highway  was  in  the 
civilization  which  our  ancestors  brought  from  England.  Every  high- 
way is  a  public  institution  for  the  public  benefit.  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 
The  railroad  company  differs  from  the  turnpike  company  in  that  it 
holds  not  only  the  right  of  way,  but  the  vehicle  also.  It  is  created  by 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  road  on  which  only  one  sort  of 
vehicle  can  be  used,  the  road  with  its  iron  rails  and  its  rolling  stock 
being  all  one  great  machine  constructed  for  the  public.  The  road  it- 
self, as  really  as  a  turnpike  road,  is  public  property  held  in  trust  by  a 
corporation  for  public  convenience.  The  corporation  does  not  own 
the  land  over  which  it  has  laid  its  track  ;  all  that  it  has  acquired  from 
the  proprietors  is  simply  the  right  of  way,  and  it  holds  the  right  of  way 
only  in  trust  for  certain  uses.  *****  Such  a  corporation 
exists  not  for  its  stockholders  merely — still  less  for  its  directors  or 
its  president,  but  for  the  commonwealth.  Its  road  with  all  the  needful 
machinery  for  the  conveyance  of  freight  and  of  passengers,  is  as  truly 
the  people's  highway  as  the  road  on  which  a  farmer  travels  to  church  or  to 
mill,  or  sends  his  children  to  school.  It  holds  all  its  powers  in  trust.  It 
was  created  to  be  the  servant  of  the  State.  *  *  An  imperious 

corporation  may  be  made  to  understand  by  the  enactment  of  adequate 
statutes,  the  possibility  of  its  forfeiting  to  the  State,  not  only  its  charter, 
but  all  its  goods  and  chattels.  *  *  *  The  people,  when  roused 

by  some  great  danger,  will  not  be  trifled  with.  The  sovereign  people, 
when  the  time  shall  have  come,  will  find  a  way  under  the  Constitution 
and  by  the  laws  to  make  the  largest  corporation  a  tractable  servant  of 
the  commonwealth  and  not  its  master." 

LETTER  FROM  COL.  MORGAN  : 

The  following  letter,  from  Col.  Morgan,  was  then  read  by  his  friend, 
Hamilton  Spencer : 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Farmers  Convention  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  an  invitation,  addressed  to  the 
Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioners,  to  be  present  and  take  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  your  convention,  to  be  held  in  Bloomington  on  the 
i5th  and  i6th  inst. 

The  chairman  of  the  commission  having  resigned  his  office,  I  take 
the  responsibility  of  acknowledging  the  invitation,  and,  having  had  no 
opportunity  to  consult  with  Mr.  Hammond,  ?ny  colleague,  this  commu- 
nication is  entirely  individual  in  its  character,  and  not  an  official  ex- 
pression of  the  opinions  of  the  commissioners. 

I  am  compelled,  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena,  to  be  in  Pontiacon  the 
i5th  inst.,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  present  at  your  convention,  even 
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if  my  sense  of  official  propriety  would  allow  me  to  take  part  in  its  dis- 
cussions. 

The  subjects  which  will  come  before  you,  as  I  understand  the  ob- 
jects of  your  meeting,  are,  to  a  large  degree,  those  committed'to  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioners'. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  it  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to|iiake  some  sug- 
gestions to  your  body,  the  result  of  my  official  experience,  and  which 
may  perhaps  aid  you  in  reaching  satisfactory  conclusions  ;  such  at  least 
is  the  desire  which  actuates  me,  in  making  this  communication. 

First  of  all,  it  ought  to  be  most  distinctly  understood  and  frankly 
conceded  that  the  railroad  companies  of  the  State  have  both  the  moral 
and  legal  right  to  present  to  the  courts,  in  due  process  of  law,  all 
questions  relating  to  the  validity  of  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  hereto- 
fore passed,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  passed,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling and  regulating  their  action. 

If  such  laws  are  valid,  the  courts  will  in  due  time  so  declare ;  if  they 
are  invalid,  then  they  ought  not  to  be  upheld,  and,  in  such  case,  reme- 
dies for  the  evils  complained  of  must  be  obtained  by  other  means.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  People  should  proceed  against  the  Rail- 
roads in  the  enforcement  of  their  rights  by  legal  means,  without  pas- 
sion, but  with  an  inflexible  determination  to  bring  those  corporations 
into  just  subordination  to  the  public  interests,  and  into  those  equitable 
relations  with  the  necessities  of  the  people,  which  will  promote  the 
highest  welfare,  properly  considered,  both  of  the  railroads  and  the 
public. 

The  law  of  1871,  in  regard  to  unjust  discriminations  in  freight 
charges,  seems  to  be  extremely  well  devised  and  free  from  constitu- 
tional objections.  As  you  are  aware,  a  case  has  been  presented  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  this  (McLean)  county,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
validity  of  this  law.  After  a  very  full  argument,  both  oral  and  printed, 
and  a  most  carefully  considered  opinion  of  the  Judge,  Hon.  Thomas  F. 
Tipton,  the  validity  of  the  law  has  been  upheld.  From  the  decision  of 
the  judge  an  appeal  has  been  taken,  and  is  now  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  State,  at  the  term  now  in  session  at  Springfield. 

In  case  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Judge  should  be  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court — the  decision  of  which  question  cannot  be  expected  be- 
fore June  next — the  Railroad  Company  will  doubtless  take  the  case  by 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at  Washington. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  business  of  that  court,  I  am  reliably 
informed  that  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  that  such  appeal  can  be  dis- 
posed of  under  about  two  years  after  it  is  taken  ;  the  Court  being  be- 
hind its  docket  to  about  that  extent. 

This,  therefore,  involves  a  probable  delay  of  a  final  decision  until 
about  1876.  And  it  shows,  for  that  reason,  the  importance -of  the  Peo- 
ple's persisting  with  inflexible  determination,  as  above  suggested,  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  cases  against  railroad  corporations,  without  being 
wearied  by  the  delays  of  the  law. 

These  facts  further  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  suitable  appro- 
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priations  being  made  for  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  numerous  and 
great  litigations,  arising  under  the  laws  designed  to  regulate  railroads. 

The  railroad  companies  who  are  resisting  the  enforcement  of  these 
laws,  represent  an  aggregate  capital  within  the  limits  of  this  State  alone, 
of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  ($250,000,000), 
and  combine  in  their  service  the  highest  business  talent  and  profes- 
sional attainments  existing  in  the  country.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  sup- 
pose that  such  vast  interests,  supported  by  such  business  and  profes- 
sional ability,  can  be  subordinated  by  casual  and  unpaid  professional 
labor. 

The  Act  of  1871,  regulating  the  tariff  for  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers on  railroads,  seems  to  be  based  upon  as  just  principles  as  can  be 
devised  ?  but  its  great  and  inherent  defect  is,  that  it  gives  neither  the 
Railroad  Commissioners,  nor  any  other  public  authority,  the  power  to 
prosecute  any  railroad  for  its  violation,  until  after  five  (5)  private  ac- 
tions shall  have  been  successfully  prosecuted  to  judgment. 

What  has  already  been  said  in  regard,  to  the  expense  of  this  class  of 
prosecutions,  clearly  shows  how  improbable  it  is,  that  individuals,  for  the 
sake  of  recovering  back  from  a  railroad  company  a  few  cents  change  in 
excess  of  legal  fare,  will  engage  in  such  protracted  and  expensive  con- 
troversies. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  Railroad  Commissioners  shall  be  authorized  to 
bring  actions  in  behalf  of  the  State,  either  to  recover  penalties  given  by 
law,  or  to  enforce  forfeiture  of  the  charters,  this  act  regulating  passen- 
ger fares  is  a  dead  letter. 

The  object,  in  forfeiting  the  franchises  of  a  railroad  company,  is  not 
to  deprive  the  stockholders,  or  creditors  of  the  road,  of  any  property 
interest  which  they  may  possess,  nor  yet  to  destroy  the  road  itself  as  a 
means  of  public  communication.  To  do  the  latter,  would  be  to  inflict 
upon  the  community  a  great  injury.  The  true  object  of  forfeiture,  is 
to  compel  railroad  companies  to  submit  themselves  to  the  rules  of  law 
provided,  from  time  to  time,  for  their  government,  just  as  individuals 
are  compelled  to  obey  the  laws  respecting  themselves.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  suitable  provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  the  tem- 
porary operation,  and  the  ultimate  re-organization,  without  injury  to 
individual  rights  of  property,  of  all  railroads  whose  charters  shall  be 
forfeited  pursuant  to  the  acts  under  consideration.  This  provision 
might  be  made  temporary  in  its  operation,  so  that  railroad  companies 
who  persist  in  defying  the  law,  after  the  courts  shall  have  decided  upon 
its  validity,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  benefits,  and  the  forfeiture  of  their 
franchises  and  property  enure  absolutely  to  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

Another  subject,  of  nearly  equal  interest  to  the  people  of  the  State, 
is  worthy  of  your  consideration  —  that  is,  the  rate  of  charges  for  the 
transportation  of  either  persons  or  property  on  railroads.  It  is  a  rule  of  the 
common  law,  that  carriers  must  transport,  without  discrimination,  and 
for  reasonable  compensation.  The  freight  act,  above  referred  to,  seems 
to  sufficiently  provide  against  discrimination ;  but  no  where,  in  the 
legislation  regulating  railroads,  is  any  authority  given  to  the  Railroad 
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Commission  to  institute  proceedings  against  such  companies,  for  exces- 
sive or  extortionate  charges.  It  is  believed  it  would  be  wise,  that  the 
Legislature  should  delegate  to  the  Commission,  power  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings for  forfeiture  of  franchises,  or  for  the  collection  of  penalties 
given  by  law,  in  cases  where  they  have  information  that  extortionate 
charges  are  made.  This  power,  it  is  true,  already  exists  by  the  circuit- 
ous methods  of  the  common  law  ;  but  a  provision  for  its  exercise  in  the 
direct  manner  proposed,  would  insure  a  prompt  decision,  and  greatly 
promote  the  protection  of  the  public  interest,  and  place  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  public  policy  where  it  belongs. 

It  is  due  from  me,  in  this  unofficial  communication,  to  state,  for  your  in- 
formation and  that  of  the  general  public,  that  what  has  been  accomplished 
thus  far,  in  establishing  the  right  of  public  control  over  railroads  in 
this  State,  has  been  done  mainly  by  the  assistance  of  J.  H.  Rowell, 
State's  Attorney  for  the  8th  Judicial  District,  Hamilton  Spencer  and  R. 
M.  Benjamin  of  the  city  of  Bloomington.  These  gentlemen  have  acted 
as  counsel  for  the  State  in  conducting  the  litigation  before  mentioned, 
and  have  succeeded  in  so  presenting  the  questions  at  issue,  as  to  obtain 
the  favorable  decision  before  referred  to.  They  have  devoted  much 
time  and  labor  to  the  investigation  of  the  intricate  questions  of  law  in- 
volved, and  have. done  so,  practically,  as  volunteers,  no  provision  of  law 
having  been  made  for  their  suitable  compensation. 

On  all  occasions,  and  at  all  times,  these  gentlemen  have  not  only 
been  ready,  but  also  zealous  and  determined,  in  their  efforts  to  aid  in 
every  practicable  way  in  securing  the  rights  of  the  public. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  most  hearty  sympathy  with  all 
efforts  made  by  yourselves,  or  by  others,  by  any  just  and  legal  methods, 
to  protect  individuals  and  the  public  against  the  grasping  power  of  mo- 
nopolies, that  set  themselves  above  and  in  defiance  of  the  law. 

Respectfully, 

RICHARD  P.  MORGAN,  JR. 
BLOOMINGTON,  111.,  Jan.  i4th,  1873. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  letter,  Col.  Morgan  was 
called  out  and  introduced  by  the  President. 

ADDRESS  OF  RICHARD  t.  MORGAN,  JR.,  RAILROAD  AND  WARE- 
HOUSE COMMISSIONER. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  : 

Having  unexpectedly  returned  to  this  city,  I  have  the  honor,  in 
accordance  with  your  invitation,  to  present  myself  before  you. 

It  cannot  be  that  any  man,  or  community  of  men,  who  fully  appre- 
ciate the  magnitude  and  vital  importance  of  the  struggle  that  is  now 
inaugurated  will  enter  upon  any  of  the  duties  involved,  even  of  the 
most  minute  character,  without  pledging  themselves  to  an  unflinching 
and  faithful  discharge  of  the  sacred  responsibility  of  the  trust.  Any 
who  cannot  do  this,  it  were  better  they  should  stand  aside.  The  con- 
test in  our  State  is  against  a  represented  valuation  of  more  than  two 
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hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars ;  in  the  United  States  against  more 
than  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  What  is  the  contest  for  ?  In 
•our  State,  as  in  many  of  the  other  States,  this  enormous  capital  claims 
"the  right,  under  legislative  grants,  to  fix  the  rates  for  transporting 
persons  and  property,  in  its  own  way,  with  or  without  discrimination 
against  localities  or  persons ;  in  other  words,  it  claims  the  right,  in  a 
large  degree,  to  fix  the  measure  of  prosperity  which  the  individuals  of 
each  community  on  its  lines  of  railway  may  enjoy.  And  this  mighty 
power  is  possessed,  forsooth,  by  virtue  of  an  irrevocable  legislative  con- 
tract. Could  there  be  a  more  monstrous  and  insulting  assumption 
thrust  upon  the  sense  of  justice  which  is  so  eminent  and  universal  with 
the  people  of  this  country  ?  Thanks  to  the  sturdy  character  of  the 
Hon.  Thos.  F.  Tipton,  of  this  city,  that  monstrosity  has  received  its 
knock-down.  Who  shall  now  have  the  hardihood  to  set  it  on  its  legs 
.again  ?  So  much  for  discrimination. 

Now,  with  reference  to  rates,  this  vast  capital,  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  very  graciously  admits  that  it  cannot  charge  "  unreasonable 
rates  "  'without  forfeiting  its  chartered  privileges,  and  therefore  says  it 
will  fix  the  rates  which  it  may  deem  reasonable,  and  denies  the  right  of 
any  one  to  assist  in  performing  that  delicate  duty.  I  am  far  more  radical 
in  regard  to  this  vital  branch  of  the  burdens  resting  upon  the  people 
than  any  one  I  have  ever  met,  and  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  root 
of  this  difficulty,  assert  that  retrospective  relief  must  be  obtained.  That 
is  to  say,  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  fictitious  railroad  capital  in  the 
United  States  must  be  forever  blotted  out,  and  no  more  under  any  form 
be  permitted  to  rest  as  a  wrongful  burden  upon  the  people.  I  believe 
this  can  be  done,  because  all  of  the  fictitious  capital  issued  has  been 
placed  in  the  attitude  of  actual  capital  by  fraud  ;  and  all  parties  who 
purchase  railroad  stocks  are  bound  to  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  buy 
into  a  fraudulently  conducted  company.  The  fraud  has  been  done 
under  the  semblance  of  law  and  equity,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but 
largely  on  the  theory  of  "  capitalizing  earnings." 

In  brief,  those  railroad  companies  which  have  made  earnings  large 
enough  to  enable  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  their  bonded  debts, 
and  pay  dividends  on  their  stock,  and  also  make  improvements  in  the 
capacity  of  their  roads,  which  latter  item  properly  belongs  to  construc- 
tion, must  have  charged  unreasonably  high  rates  to  accomplish  so  much; 
therefore  every  dollar  expended  by  the  railroad  companies  of  the  United 
States  out  of  their  earnings  upon  the  work  of  construction,  after  paying 
a  reasonable  interest  on  the  actual  capital  invested,  has  been  taken 
secretly  and  fraudulently  from  the  people. 

These  accretions  of  value  to  the  roads,  after  an  accumulation  of 
years,  have  then  .been  adroitly  thrown  into  the  pockets  of  the  railroad 
stockholders,  by  an  issue  of  stock  to  represent  the  value  thus  secretly 
accumulated,  from  excessive  earnings,  the  result  of  unreasonable  and 
extortionate  rates. 


tend 


I  know  how  incomplete  my  remarks  have  been  ;  but  if  they  should 
d  to  bring  out  an  intelligent  and  earnest  discussion  on  the  subject,  I 
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am  full  of  faith  that  the  ultimate  result  will  be  to  reduce  all  the  rail- 
roads in  the  country  to  an  equitable  valuation.  "  Reasonable  rates  " 
will  then  be  a  reality,  and  such  as  will  produce  under  uniform  charges 
and  faithful  and  economical  management,  not  exceeding  fen  per  cent, 
net  profit  on  the  proper  and  actual  cost  of  this  great  system  of  public 
highways. 

This  is  an  important  part  of  the  work  to  be  done — to  do  which  I 
am  with  you  heart  and  hand. 

GEN.  M'NULTA,  M.  C, 

upon  the  invitation  of  the  Convention,  came  forward  and  said  in  sub- 
stance : 

That  he  was  obliged  to  the  Convention  for  its  kindness  in  inviting 
him  to-  speak  on  the  important  question  before  it,  and  regreted  that  he 
was  not  prepared  to  comply  with  what  seems  to  be  a  rule  here,  to  speak 
from  manuscript. 

The  resolution  pending  before  you,  endorsing  the  action  of  Mr. 
Shellebarger,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Hawley,  of  Illinois,  in  their  efforts  to  pro- 
cure the  passage  of  a  bill  through  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to 
prohibit  railroad  companies  from  making  discriminations  and  unjust 
charges,  meets  my  most  hearty  approbation. 

And  when  I  shall  have  taken  my  seat  in  Congress,  I  assure  you  that 
that  or  a  similar  bill  will  receive  my  vote  and  my  most  energetic  in- 
fluence to  secure  its  passage.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides,  that  Congress  shall  have  power  "  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 
The  right  of  Congress  to  pass  a  law  of  this  character  cannot  reasonably 
be  questioned.  This  provision  of  the  national  Constitution  was  mani- 
festly inserted  in  anticipation  of  an  emergency  like  the  present.  I  see 
no  difference  whether  the  commerce  between  the  States  be  interrupted 
and  blocked  up  by  the  States,  or  by  corporations  organized  by  their 
authority. 

It  is  clear  that  no  State  can  in  any  way  interfere  with  or  abstruct 
commerce  among  the  States,  in  violation  of  any  national  law,  and  it  is 
equally  clear  that  that  which  cannot  be  done  by  a  sovereign  State,  can- 
not be  done  by  its  agents  and  grantees,  the  railroad  companies.  The 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States,  necessarily  gives  power 
to  Congress  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  transportation  of 
freight  and  passengers  from  one  State  to  another,  and  to  prevent  extor- 
tion and  unjust  discrimination.  When.it  is  conceded  that  the  railroad 
companies  have  the  right  to  charge  any  sum  beyond  a  just  and  reason- 
able compensation  for  the  services  rendered  by  it;  it  is  then  admitted 
that  they  have  the  right  to  wholly  prohibit ;  for  if  any  unreasonable 
charge  could  "be  lawfully  mnde  it  can  be  extended  to  a  prohibition. 

This  cannot  he  the  law.-'  Railroads  are  public  highways;  their 
owners  and  managers  are  the  agents  and  trustees  of  the  people,  entitled 
to  a  reasonable  and  just  compensation  for  their  services,  and  for  the 
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use  of  their  capital  invested  in  the  public  improvement,  and  to  protec- 
tion for  their  property  therein  under  the  law. 

Whether,  the  determination  of  what  is  reasonable  is  for  the  courts, 
or  for  the  Legislature  to  decide,  can  only  bt  determined  by  the  courts. 
It  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  voted  for,  and  aided  in  the  passage  of 
every  law  upon  our  Statute  books  on  the  subject  of  railroad  restric- 
tion. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  subject  in  1868,  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
who  is  a  delegate  in  this  Convention,  and  Mr.  Race,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  1868,  the  111.  Central  Railroad  charged,  as  I  now  remember,  $40 
for  a  car  from  Macon,  north  to  Decatur,  distance  ten  miles ;  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  same  car  from  Macon  to  Chicago,  near  200  miles,  $55  ; 
and  from  Maron,  south  to  Decatur,  thirteen  miles,  $43  per  car;  and 
from  Maron  to  Chicago,  about  180  miles,  $45  per  car. 

The  apparent  object  of  which  was  the  prevention  of  the  shipment  of 
freight  on  the  Wabash  road,  via.  Decatur.  In  the  State  Senate  of  '69, 
I  found  Gen.  Allen  C.  Fuller,  Senator  from  Boone  County,  the  leading 
spirit  on  this  subject,  he  having  carried  on  an  unsuccessful  fight  during 
the  session  of  1867,  renewed  it  vigorously. 

He  had  pending  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  passenger  rates— which 
was  in  substance  the  same  as  the  present  passenger  law — which  was 
passed  after  great  labor  by  its  friends,  and  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  1 
had  pending  at  this  time  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  freights. 

It  was  reported  back  by  the  railroad  committee,  and  received  only 
eleven  votes  in  its  favor.  Your  chairman  (Mr.  Flagg)  being  one  of  that 
number.  [Cheers  for  Mr.  Flagg.]  We  stuck  to  it,  however,  and  the 
bill  was  sent  back  to  the  committee,  and  was  in  substance  embodied 
into  the  act  of  1869,  which  was  passed  after  a  long,  hard  struggle  by 
its  friends.  [Applause.]  If  those  gentlemen  who  are  not  familiar 
with  this  bill,  will  examine  it,  I  know  they  will  wonder,  as  I  do,  that  its 
efficiency  has  never  been  tested  by  the  Courts. 

The  question  with  the  friends  of  this  movement  in  '69  was,  can  we 
pass  a  bill?  But  in  '71,  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  the 
only  question  was,  what  bill  shall  we  pass  ? 

The  bills  for  the  appointment  of  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  passenger  bill,  passed  without  any  opposition  worthy 
of  notice.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  enforce  the  laws.  They 
have  not  done  it.  That  commission  has  been  a  total  and  unqualified 
failure. 

They  dilligently  sought  after  and  accepted  appointments  with  a 
salary  of  $3,500  a  year  each,  with  Secretary  office  rent,  et  cetera,  costing 
the  State  about  $1500  per  year,  and  then  discovered  after  a  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General  that  the  law  under  which  they  were 
appointed,  was  insufficient  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended.  They  make  technical  objections  to  it,  which  if  good,  as  to 
rhis  act,  are  certainly  hot  good  as  to  the  act  of  '69.  and  which  they 
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ought  to  have  known  before  their  acceptance  of  the  office.  They 
drew  their  pay,  and  learned  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Almost  every  member  of  the  General  Assembly  that  created  this 
commission,  knew  that  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Bushnell,  did  not 
entertain  a  very  strong  opinion  of  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  re- 
strict railroads  in  their  charges.  The  Legislature  purposely  took  the 
enforcement  of  these  laws  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General,, 
and  the  commissioners  have  decided  that  they  were  a  useless  append- 
age to  the  State  Government,  because  such  was  Mr.  Bushnell's  opinion 
on  that  subject. 

(Here  a  delegate  rose  in  the  audience,  and  explained  that  the 
people  up  on  Fox  river,  knew  "  Wash  "  Bushnell ;  that  he  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  Railroad  Company,  and  made  about  $100,000  out  of  the 
people,  and  owned  a  large  amount  of  railroad  stock.) 

The  speaker  resumed : 

That  reports  of  that  kind  were  current  among  the  members,  and 
that  Mr.  Bushnell's  opinion  of  the  law  was  adverse  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Bushnell  is  a  good  lawyer,  but  the  bill  condemned  by  him  pass- 
ed through  the  Senate  committee  of  13  lawyers,  12  of  whom  were  as 
good  lawyers  as  he.  A  committee  of  good  lawyers  in  the  House  passed 
on  the  sufficiency  of  the  bill.  The  commissioners'  plain  duty  was  to  test 
all  of  these  laws  in  the  Courts — test  not  one  point,  but  every  point. 

Instead  of  this,  they  have  brought  one  suit ;  or  rather  Col.  Morgan, 
one  of  their  number,  brought  one  suit. 

The  law  officers  of  the  State  would  have  done  much  more  without 
them.  The  people  relied  upon  them  to  do  their  duty,  and  there  was 
nothing  done. 

Senator  Vaughan — a  farmer  from  Knox  County — a  thoughtful,  care- 
ful, clear-headed  man — for  many  years  a  railroad  engineer,  after  months 
of  diligent  labor,  introduced  a  bill  in  conformity  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tion to  fix  reasonable  maximum  rates  for  transportation  of  freight.  It 
was  the  only  bill  introduced. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Col.  Morgan  to  say,  that  he  was  instrumental  in 
having  done  what  little  was  done,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be 
reappointed  at  the  head  of  a  commission  that  will  do  some  good  under 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution.  The  Commissioners  objected  to  it, 
and  it  was  defeated.  The  enforcement  of  the  laws  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General  and  State  Attorneys,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Governor. 

There  is  ample  power  in  the  people  to  protect  themselves.  If  the 
Railroads  had  $250,000,000,  the  opposite  interests  had  more  than  five 
times  that,  and  a  hundred  men  to  their  one.  The  Legislature,  now 
in  session,  would  pass  any  bill  the  people  might  want,  and  the  com- 
bined wealth  of  the  Railroads  could  not  pass,  or  prevent  the  passage  of 
a  bill.  The  Supreme  Court  should  not  be  abolished.  The  purity  of 
the  Judiciary  of  our  State  has  never  been  questioned.  They  are  to  de- 
cide what  the  law  is,  not  make  law.  If  the  law  is  wrong,  change  it. 
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There  is  as  much  difference  between  Judge  Tipton's  and  Judge  Wood's 
decision,  as  between  blue  and  green;  —  one  does  not  offset  the  other. 
Judge  Tipton  is  clearly  correct,  and  will  be  sustained  ;  and  if  Judge 
Wood  should  be  sustained,  the  people  need  not  build  a  railroad,  as  has 
been  suggested,  but  condemn,  pay  for,  and  take  one  already  built.  In 
this  way  charters,  surely,  can  be  overcome,  and  the  owners  would 
cheerfully  take  back  their  roads  at  the  price  fixed,  and  operate  them 
under  the  general  law.  In  69  Railroads,  there  was  no  power  to  inter- 
fere with  them  in  any  way.  It  is  now  admitted,  in  the  Tipton  case, 
that  they  may  be  limited  to  reasonable  rates.  There  has  been  that 
much  gained. 

Government  could  not  build  and  operate  successfully  Railroads  in 
competition  with  individuals. 

Let  Government  improve  the  rivers  and  build  canals,  and  keep  the 
Railroad  highways  free  from  obstructions  in  the  way  of  extortions  and 
unjust  discriminations,  and,  wherever  they  are  needed,  encourage  the 
building  of  more  of  them,  and  control  them  when  built. 

Let  the  people  organize, — obeying  the  law,  enforce  its  obedience  by 
all,  and  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  every  individual  and  corporation 
will  admit  that  the  people  have  unlimited  power  to  protect  themselves, 
as  individuals  or  as  communities,  against  wrong  and  oppression,  from 
whatever  source  it  may  come.  [Applause.] 

SPEECH  OF  HON.  JAMES  SHAW. 


LEGISLATIVE    CONTROL    OVER    RAILWAYS. 

The  Hon.  James  Shaw,  of  Carroll  County,  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  present  House  of  Representatives,  being  present, 
was  called  upon  to  give  his  views,  and  state  what  the  Legislature  would 
do.  The  following  are  his  remarks,  as  since  revised  by  himself.  Mr. 
Shaw  said  : — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  this  Convention  : 

I  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  see  this  Convention,  and  learn  for  my- 
self the  character  of  the  men  composing -it,  and  the  weight  its  recom- 
mendations should  have  with  the  Legislature  now  in  session  at  the  State 
Capital.  I  had  hoped  to  remain  quietly  in  the  crowd ;  but  some  very 
warm  friends  have  found  me  out  and  insist  that  I  shall  appear  before 
you. 

I  find  here  a  large  body  of  earnest,  intelligent  men,  thoroughly  alive 
on  the  questions  now  agitating  the  great  producing  classes  of  the  West. 
I  assure  you,  the  Legislature  now  in  session,  is  watching  your  delibera- 
tions with  quite  as  much  interest  as  you  are  watching  theirs.  Any  aid, 
recommendations,  or  plans  of  action  suggested  to  us  by  you,  will,  I 
think,  be  thankfully  received ;  and  may  materially  aid  us  in  the  legisla- 
tion demanded  at  our  hands.  My  own  views  upon  these  questions  of 
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Legislative  Control  over  Railroads  are  to  some  extent  well  known.  My 
convictions  are  clear  as  to  our  power  to  afford  the  needed  relief.  That 
relief  must  come.  If  it  cannot  be  had  from  the  Legislature  and  the 
Courts,  it  may  come  in  the  right  of  revolution.  But  this  can  hardly 
become  necessary.  Public  opinion  will  find  its  way  into  the  laws  ;  and 
by  and  by  will  speak  in  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  courts.  It  is  a 
grand  humbug  to  argue,  that  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  old  Dart- 
mouth College  case  are  to  be  inflexibly  applied  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  That  was  a  little  corporation,  essentially  private,  so  far  as  the 
interests  of  the  masses  were  concerned.  These  vast  modern  railroad 
corporations  and  monopolies  have  grown  up,  a  new  and  unanticipated 
power  within  this  simple  republican  form  of  government.  The  demand 
is  a  new  interpretation  and  new  application  of  the  legal  principles  laid 
down  in  the  old  case.  The  Common  Law  is  plastic,  and  always  has 
adapted  itself  to  the  growth  of  civilization  and  the  new  wants  of  a  great 
and  growing  people.  The  unwritten  Constitution  of  the  great  English 
nation  is  a  lasting  monument  of  this  doctrine.  The  Federal  and  early 
State  Constitutions  were  made  for  the  individual  units  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  their  framers  never  dreamed  of  the  vast  aggregations  of 
capital,  endowed  with  corporate  life,  which  would  rise  in  the  later  days 
of  the  Republic  to  oppress  the  people. 

My  own  opinion  about  the  legislation  needed  may  be  briefly  stated. 
We  do  not  need  a  large  amount  of  such  legislation.  A  few  short,  well 
matured,  simple  laws,  will  do  for  the  present.  A  passenger  tariff  act;  a 
law  establishing  some  general  principle  as  to  charges  for  freights ;  one 
denning  clearly  the  police  regulations  applicable  to  the  running  of 
trains  ;  one  making  it  a  criminal  offence  for  conductors  and  employes 
to  exact  greater  fare  or  freight  than  that  established  by  law  ;  and  one 
giving  suits  against  railroads  precedence  on  the  trial  calendars  of  the 
courts  might  embrace  the  whole  Railroad  Code.  The  great  necessity 
is  to  compel  the  railroads  to  acknowledge  the  principle  of  legislative 
control  over  them.  When  that  is  done,  the  problem  is  solved.  The 
practical  details  of  the  needed  legislation  will  follow  readily  and  easily. 
Here  the  State  may  aid  you  greatly,  by  clothing  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners with  ample  powers,  and  putting  the  means  into  their  hands  to 
employ  the  best  legal  talent  and  follow  up  test  cases  to  and  through  the 
courts  of  last  resort.  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  can  afford  to  sue 
and  fight  with  a  Railroad  Company.  The  State  must  lend  its  power, 
and  help  on  with  this  work.  The  State  will  lend  its  power  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  citizens  ;  and  the  present  Legislature  will,  in  my  judgment, 
clothe  these  Commissioners  with  all  the  power  and  give  them  all  the 
money  necessary  to  this  end.  (Applause.)  When  your  Represent- 
atives have  done  this,  they  have  a  right  to  expect  that  your  new  Gov- 
ernor will  select  three  men  of  candor,  fairness,  and  backbone,  who 
will  see  that  the  laws  are  obeyed  by  all  alike. 

The  burthens  of  which  you  complain  have  been  fully  discussed  and 
set  forth  during  this  Convention.  They  are  many  and  grievous.  The 
growth  of  the  vast  system — the  impcrium  in  imperio  :  the  invention  of 
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stock  watering  and  its  evils ;  the  new  inventions  in  the  shape  of  through 
fast  freight  lines — corporations  within'corporations — robbing  the  people, 
and,  in  many  instances,  even  the  stockholders  in  the  Railroad  Companies 
themselves  ;  the  destruction  of  competition  ;  the  endowing  of  large  ag- 
gregations of  individual  capital  with  corporate  life ;  the  control  of  all  these 
by  grasping,  unscrupulous,  men  ;  the  falling  of  the  great  railroad  inter- 
ests of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy  men,  or  groups  of 
wealthy  men,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  gamble  with  the  price  of  your 
harvests  and  the  value  of  your  farms — these  are  crying  evils  that  cannot 
be  endured  and  must  be  cured.  The  State,  the  Government,  breathed 
into  these  vast  corporations  souls  in  the  shape  of  franchises  and  charter 
rights.  Shall  the  creatures  become  stronger  than  the  creator  ?  I  think 
not.  I  think  you  have  a  remedy — a  peaceful,  legal,  Constitutional 
remedy.  To  that  phase  of  the  question  I  will,  for  a  short  time  address 
myself. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  powers,  which  the  sovereign  people,  acting 
through  their  legislatures,  can  bring  to  bear  upon  charters  granted  to 
railroad  companies  prior  to  the  adoption  of  our  present  constitution  ? 
and  if  we  have  the  proposed  power,  how  can  we  best  exercise  it  ?  The 
Legislature,  as  I  understand  our  system  of  State  Government,  may 
exercise  over  our  existing  railroads  three  or  four  classes  of  powers. 
Let  us  examine  these  powers.  They  are  germain  to  the  present  in- 
quiry. 

The  first  is  the  police  power  of  the  State.  Exercising  this,  the 
Legislature  can  pass  many  laws  looking  to  the  control  of  railroads,  and 
entirely  independent  of  their  charters.  Vested  rights  can  avail  little 
against  the  exercise  of  proper  police  regulations.  We  can  regulate  the 
speed  of  trains,  prohibit  the  throwing  of  sparks  ;  provide  for  the  ringing 
of  bells  and  sounding  of  whistles;  compel  companies  to  fence  their 
tracks,  and  stop  trains  at  railroad  crossings;  regulate  the  mode  and  time 
of  selling  tickets,  and  putting  passengers  on  and  off  trains;  and  impose 
all  other  wholesome  and  necessary  regulations  and  restraints,  which  the 
safety  of  the  citizens  or  the  public  health  demands.  But  this  power 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  reach  the  question  under  discussion.  It  enables 
us  to  say  how  our  persons  or  property  are  to  be  conveyed,  but  not  to 
say  how  much  the  companies  shall  have  for  the  service  rendered.  We 
can  reach  the  mode  of  doing  the  work,  and  make  it  consistent  with  the 
public  safety,  but  cannot  regulate  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the 
work.  And  it  is  only  in  connection  with  other  powers,  to  be  adverted 
to  hereafter,  that  this  police  power  is  valuable  in  enabling  us  to  assert 
our  proposed  limitation  over  railroad  charges. 

Again,  railroad  corporations  may  incur  a  forfeiture  of  their  charters 
by  amisuser  or  nonuser  of  the  franchises  and  privileges  granted  by  tlie 
Legislature  of  the  State.  Every  charter  is  granted  for  certain  well- 
defined  purposes.  If  these  purposes  are  abused,  the  charter  becomes 
forfeited  for  a  misuser  of  its  franchise.  A  railroad  corporation,  although 
defined  by  the  books  to  be  a  private  corporation,  is  created  for  public 
uses  and  the  public  good.  When  the  corporation  becomes  oppressive 
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and  burthensome,  and  ceases  to  subserve  the  public  good,  the  charter 
may  be  declared  forfeited,  and  the  Legislature  may  resume  all  the 
powers  granted.  The  authorities  are  clear  and  uncontradicted  upon 
this  proposition.  But  the  trouble  in  attempting  to  exercise  this  power 
is  this.  A  forfeiture  cannot  be  declared  until  after  a  judicial  decision 
is  had,  finding  that  the  charter  has  been  abused  or  misused,  or  not  used 
at  all.  This  involves  the  delay  and  expense  of  an  endless  litigation.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  prove  a  misuser  of  the  charter  powers.  And  na 
one  will  attack  a  powerful  corporation  where  the  amount  involved  in 
each  prosecution  must  necessarily  be  small.  Litigation  with  railroads 
is  generally  ruin  to  the  individual  who  seeks  to  obtain  redress  from  them 
in  the  courts.  And,  although  the  power  is  ample  and  well  defined  where 
the  abuse  exists,  it  is  one  of  those  cases  where  the  remedy  is  worse  than 
the  disease.  As  a  reserved  power  of  the  Legislature,  it  may  sometimes, 
however,  be  useful  in  enabling  us  to  check  the  too  flagrant  abuses  of 
corporation  charters. 

But  the  most  effectual  power  which  the  Legislature  can  exercise 
over  existing  railroads  is  that  of  eminent  domain'.  This  is  the  power  to 
take  private  property  for  public  use.  It  may  be  exercised  by  the  State 
alone  ;  or  the  Legislature  may  delegate  it  to  the  corporations,  as  in  the 
case  of  railroads  condemning  property  for  right  of  way ;  or  its  exercise 
may  be  delegated  to  individuals,  as  in  the  case  of  obtaining  mill  seats 
by  condemnation  of  surrounding  lands.  This  is  the  power  which  creates 
our  railroads ;  and  to  it  they  owe  their  continued  existence.  We  clothe 
these  corporations  with  this  mighty  power.  They  can  move  or  tear 
down  your  house ;  take  your  lands  ;  destroy  your  works  of  taste  and 
art ;  invade  all  your  rights  of  property,  when  the  public  good  is  to  be 
subserved  thereby,  upon  making  reasonable  compensation  for  the  pro- 
perty taken.  Your  patent  from  the  Government ;  your  warantee  deed 
from  your  grantor;  all  your  contracts  about  your  property,  are  subject 
to  this  reserved  power.  Upon  this  point  there  are  many  well  adjudi- 
cated cases.  In  the  celebrated  West  River  Bridge  case,  reported  in  6 
Howard's  U.  S.  Reports,  page  531,  Daniel,  Justice,  used  the  following 
language : 

"  This  power  denominated  eminent  domain  of  the  State,  is,  as  its 
name  imports,  paramount  to  all  private  rights  vested  under  the  Govern- 
ment, and  these  last  are,  by  necessary  implication,  held  subordinate  to 
this  power,  and  must  yield  in  every  instance  to  its  proper  exercise." 
He  argues  further  in  this  same  case,  that  this  principle  does  not  violate 
the  Federal  Constitution  or  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

Again,  in  our  own  Supreme  Court  Reports,  the  same  doctrine  is  laid 
down  in  2d.  Gillman,  at  page  227.  Justice  Purple,  in  a  carefully  pre- 
pared opinion,  uses  the  following  language,  in  speaking  of  contracts : 
"  Such  a  contract,  however,  is  always  subject  to  an  implied  reservation 
in  favor  of  the  sovereign  power.  That  whenever  the  public  good  re- 
quires, or  the  exegencies  of  the  State  demand  it,  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  conferred  may  be  resumed,  upon  adequate  compensation 
being  made  therefor.  Such  resumption,  however  exclusive  may  be 
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the  terms  of  the  grant,  violates  no  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  this  State." 

The  principle  is  so  firmly  settled,  that  it  pervades  our  whole  juris- 
prudence. It  has  been  discussed  in  Congress  over  and  over  again  in 
the  celebrated  Mississippi  River  Bridge  cases.  In  New  York,  in  the 
conflict  between  canal  and  railroad  rights;  and  in  the  Eastern  Bridge 
cases,  where  conflicts  spring  up  between  railroads  and  certain  river 
bridge  companies,  the  doctrine  is  fully  recognized  and  carried  out.  By 
the  exercise  of  eminent  domain,  a  railroad  track  may  be  taken  and 
turned  into  a  canal ;  a  bridge  for  a  common  highway  may  be  taken  and 
turned  into  a  railroad  bridge ;  one  railroad  may  take  a  part  of  another 
railroad  track,  if  the  public  good  or  public  necessity  requires  the  change, 
and  just  compensation  is  made.  Not  only  can  the  corporal  property  of 
corporations  be  taken  away,  but  their  franchises  and  charter  privileges 
may  be  modified,  restricted,  limited,  or  destroyed  in  the  same  way.  It 
is  said  that  more  than  fifty  decisions  of  the  United  States  and  the  State 
Supreme  Courts  recognize  this  as  sound  law,  and  the  text  books  are 
full  of  the  same  doctrine. 

But  we  are  told  that  property  cannot  be  taken  by  the  exercise  of 
this  power  without  making  just  compensation,  to  be  ascertained  by  a 
jury,  and  that  this  involves  litigation  with  the  railroads.  If  the  property 
of  the  company  is  taken,  or  any  of  its  valuable  franchises  destroyed,, 
this  is  true ;  but  when  the  Legislature  simply  attempts  to  limit  or 
restrict  the  exercise  of  a  charter  power  to  its  original  and  legal  scope,, 
no  compensation  is  to  be  made,  and  no  judicial  decision  is  necessary. 
We  take  no  power  or  privilege  away,  but  simply  confine  the  exercise  of 
charter  powers  to  their  implied  and  legal  scope.  When  the  charter 
permits  the  companies  to  fix  the  rate  of  pay  for  freight  or  passenger 
carriage,  the  implied  contract  is  that  the  rates  thus  to  be  fixed  are 
reasonable  rates.  That  is  all  the  companies  could  recover  for  in  a  suit 
for  such  carriage,  and  when  unreasonable  rates  are  charged,  the  Legis- 
lature may  take  away  the  excess  over  reasonable  rates,  without  destroy- 
ing any  property  or  valuable  franchise  of  the  railroad.  The  logic  of  this- 
proposition,  to  me,  seems  irresistible. 

The  Legislature  has  assiimed  to  itself  the  right  of  determining  what 
these  reasonable  charges  shall  be,  without  even  notice  to  the  corpora- 
tions to  be  affected  thereby,  precisely  as  it  exercises  the  arbitrary  taxing 
power  of  the  State,  without  notice  or  opportunity  to  be  heard  by  the 
owners  of  the  property  to  be  affected  by  the  tax.  The  public  good  and 
the,  necessities  of  government  require  such  assumption  of  judicial  power 
by  the  Legislature.  The  right  to  fix  rates  of  fare  and  freight  is  no- 
higher  than  the  right  to  take  .property  or  condemn  franchises,  and  must, 
be  exercised,  even  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  as  the  taxing  power  is,  when 
the  public  necessity  requires  it.  Our1  new  Constitution  recognizes  this 
principle,  and  requires  the  Legislature  to  carry  it  out,  by  establishing 
reasonable  maximum  rates  of  fare  and  freight  for  the  different  railroads 
of  this  State. 

But  we  are  here  met  with  the  old  cry  of  vested  rights ;    and  we  are 


told  that  these  railroads  have  certain  charter  privileges  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  Legislative  authority.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  charter 
granted  by  a  Legislature,  and  accepted  by  a  corporation,  becomes  a 
contract ;  but  I  deny  that  these  charter  contracts  have  the  force  usually 
attributed  to  them.  There  is  too  much  stress  laid  upon  the  vested 
n'ulits  acquired  by  such  a  contract.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  every 
contract  made  by  a  railway  corporation  with  a  legislature  or  an  indi- 
vidual, which  can  be  enforced.  I  will  refer  to  two  or  three  examples. 
Gentlemen  who  travel  upon  free  passes  know  that  they  are  required  to 
stipulate,  that  they  will  in  no  case  hold  the  company  liable  for  accidents, 
even  if  occasioned  by  gross  neglect  or  the  wilful  acts  of  the  servants  of 
the  company.  Here  is  a  complete  contract,  made  upon  some  sort  of  a 
consideration,  and  between  capable  contracting  parties.  But  no  court 
in  the  land  will  enforce  this  contract.  The  companies  cannot  free 
themselves  from  gross  negligence,  or  the  wilful  acts  of  its  agents  and 
servants,  because  such  contracts  would  be  against  public  policy,  and 
the  public  good.  If  one  legislature  should  grant  to  a  company  the 
exclusive  right  to  bury  the  dead  within  the  city  limits,  and  make  that 
grant  in  terms  irrevocable,  a  subsequent  legislature  could  annul  that 
charter,  and  take  away  those  vested  rights,  when  the  public  health  or 
public  good  required  such  action.  And  in  the  recent  cases,  known  as 
the  Chicago  Warehouse  cases,  our  Supreme  Court  decided,  that  con- 
tracts made  between  the  railroad  companies  and  certain  elevators  arid 
warehouses,  by  which  the  railroads  would  deliver  grain  exclusively  to 
the  favored  warehouses  and  elevators,  would  not  be  respected  by  the 
Court,  because  such  contracts  were  contrary  to  the  public  good,  and 
release  the  railroads  from  their  obligations  of  common  carriers.  I  read 
a  few  sentences  from  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Laurence,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Chicago  Tribune. : 

"  The  contract  in  question  is  peculiarly  objectionable  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  peculiarly  defiant  of  the  obligations  of  the  respondent  to  the 
public  as  a  common  carrier.  If  the  principles  Implied  in  it  were  con- 
ceded, the  railway  companies  of  the  State  might  make  similar  contracts 
with  individuals  at  every  important  point  upon  their  lines,  and  in 
regard  to  other  articles  of  commerce  besides  grain,  and  thus  subject  the 
business  of  the  State  almost  wholly  to  their  control  as  a  means'  of  their 
own  emolument.  Instead  of  making  a  contract  with  several  elevators, 
as  in  the  present  case,  each  road  that  enters  Chicago  might  contract 
with  one  alone,  and  thus  give  to  the  owner  of  such  elevator  an  absolute 
and  complete  monopoly  in  the  handling  of  all  the  grain  that  might  be 
transported  over  such  road.  *  *  *  *  Can  it  be  seriously  doubted 
.whether  a  contract  involving  such  a  principle,  and  such  results,  is  in 
conflict  with  the  duties  which  the  company  owes  to  the  public  as  a 
common  carrier  ?" 

Here  is  a  distinct  enunciation  that  the  railroad  companies  of  this 
State  are  to  be  held  to  the  strict  duties  and  obligations  of  common 
carriers  and  public  highways,  as  required  by  our  new  Constitution,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  charters  of  the  companies  are  older  than 
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the  Constitution.  This  will  compel  the  railroads  to  abolish  unjust  dis- 
criminations in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight,  such  as 
the  practice  of  charging  more  for  shipment  over  a  part  of  their  -lines,, 
than  they  do  from  terminal  points  where  competition  is  strong.  It 
will  compel  them  to  treat  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  alike,  and  charge 
all  alike  in  proportion  to  distance  traveled.  Our  Supreme  Court  will 
respect  the  strong  public  sentiment  recently  created  in  this  State,  de- 
manding that  railroads  be  limited  to  reasonable  maximum  charges, 
when  that  sentiment  is  enacted  into  laws  by  this  Legislature.  The 
people  have  spoken  in  this  matter,  and  their  voice  is  the  voice  of  Godr 
and  will  be  respected  by  courts  and  railroads  too.  We  will  make  it  so 
strong  that  everything  shall  tremble  before  its  thunder. 

lUit  I  wish  to  analyze  these  charter  contracts,  and  show  that  they  do 
not  create  the  vested  rights  claimed  for  them.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Legislature  cannot  make  these  contracts  binding,  because  that  would 
be  contracting  away  certain  elements  and  attributes  of  sovereignty,  such 
as  eminent  domain,  police  regulations  of  the  State,  &c.  No  legislature 
can  do  this.  A  legislature  can  contract  with  respect  to  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  contract,  and  vested  rights  may  flow  out  of  such  contracts ; 
but  no  legislature  can  contract  as  to  the  inherent  attributes  of 
sovereignty.  If. such  contracts  are  made,  they  do  not  bind  subsequent 
legislatures.  These  elements  and  attributes  of  sovereignty — such  as 
eminent  domain,  the  taxing  power,  the  police  power,  the  power  to  sup- 
press insurrection  and  repel  invasion,  the  power  to  provide  suitable 
highways,  &c., — are  essential  to  the  existence  of  government.  Society 
and  the  body  politic  could  not  exist  without  them.  They  inhere  in  the 
people.  They  are  older  than  governments,  constitutions,  and  legis- 
latures. No  legislature  can  impair  them  by  grant,  charter,  or  contract. 
No  vested  rights  can  attach  to  or  grow  out  of  them.  Every  legislature 
must  assemble  with  the  same  power  exercised  by  its  predecessors,  and 
which  must  be  exercised  by  its  successors.  If  one  legislature  could 
grant  away  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  another  might  grant  away  the 
taxing  power,  and  in  process  of  time  a  corporation  might  rise  in  the 
State  more  powerful  than  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  or  the  legislature, 
which  simply  represents  that  sovereignty.  This  would  break  up  the 
foundations  of  society;  destroy  civil  polity;  and  government  and 
sovereignty  would  cease  to  exist.  Corporations  would  become  the 
supreme  power.  The  creature  would  become  stronger  than  the  creator. 
A  power  within  a  power  would  be  created,  and  the  inner  power  would 
be  "  the  po\ver  behind  the  throne."  A  wheel  within  a  wheel. would  bo 
called  into  being  in  the  State  government,  and  the  inner  wheel  would 
soon  become  the  bull  wheel  of  the  whole  concern. 

Upon  this  point  1  desire  to  read  briefly  from  a  few  adjudicated 
cases  and  legal  authorities.  In  Wi  Wallace  U.  S.  Reports,  at  page  441, 
Justice  Miller  holds  the  following  language  : 

"  We  do  not  believe  that  any  legislative  body,  sitting  under  a  con- 
stitution of  the  usual  character,  has  a  right  to  sell,  to  give,  or  barter 
away  the  taxiftg  power  of  the  State.  This  is  a  power  which,  in  modern 
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political  society,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  continued  existence  of 
the  State." 

To  hold  otherwise,  the  Court  argues,  would  destroy  the  government 
which  the  Legislatures  are  appointed  to  serve.  In  Greenleafs  Cruises 
Digest^  vol.  2,  pages  67  and  68,  in  a  learned  note,  the  doctrine  is  stated 
thus : 

"  Powers  of  the  former  class  "(speaking  of  the  attributes  of  soveregnty) 
are  essential  to  the  constitution  of  society,  as  without  them  no  political 
community  can  well  exist,  and  necessity  requires  that  they  shall  con- 
tinue unimpaired.  They  are  intrusted  to  the  Legislature  to  be  exercised, 
not  to  be  bartered  away;  and  it  is  indispensable  that  each  legislature 
should  assemble  with  the  same  measure  of  sovereign  power  which  was 
held  by  its  predecessor.  Any  act  of  the  Legislature  disabling  itself 
from  the  future  exercise  of  powers  intrusted  to  it  for  the  public  good, 
must  be  void,  being  in  effect  a  covenant  to  desert  its  paramount  duty 
to  the  whole  people." 

Again,  to  show  further  that  these  alienations  of  sovereign  power  are 
violations  of  public  duty.  I  read  from  Redfield  on  Railways,  at  page 
135,  note  15,  "  In  regard  to  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  it  seems  now 
to  be  conceded  that  no  legislature,  upon  any  consideration  or  pretense, 
can  deprive  a  future  legislature  from  its  exercise,  in  the  absolute 
annihilation  of  corporate  franchises,  upon  just  compensation." 

Cooley  on  Constitutional  Limitations,  page  283,  uses  the  following 
strong  language,  and  he  is  one  of  the  very  best  authorities  upon  this 
question : 

"  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion,  and  based 
upon  sound  reason,  that  the  State  could  not  barter  away,  or  in  any 
manner  abridge  or  weaken  any  of  those  essential  powers,  which  are  in- 
herent in  all  governments,  and  the  existence  of  which  in  full  vigor  is 
important  to  the  well  being  of  organized  society ;  and  that  any  con- 
tracts to  that  end  cannot  be  enforced  under  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Constitution  now  under  consideration." 

Jameson,  in  his  treatise  on  Constitutional  Conventions,  at  page  20, 
says  :  "  Sovereignty  is  inalienable  ;  that  is,  society  can  never  delegate 
or  pledge  away  sovereignty.  Being  inherent  naturally  and  necessarily 
in  the  State,  it  cannot  pass  from  it  so  long  as  the  latter  exists." 

Lieber's  Political  Ethics,  lays  down  the  same  as  an  axiom  of  gover 
ment ;  and  Parsons  on  Contracts,    argues    "  that  the  exercise  of  the  or- 
dinary powers  of  government  cannot  be  granted  away." 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  Legislature  cannot,  by  these  charter  con- 
tracts, create  the  vested  rights  claimed  by  the  railroad  companies. 
Every  Legislature  can  deal  with  these  charters  precisely  as  if  they  were 
granted  them  in  the  first  instance,  or  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  They 
can  limit  them  to  the  reasonable  rates  implied  in  the  original  grant,  or 
destroy  them  altogether  by  making  compensation,  if  the  public  good 
requires  it.  No  private  considerations  could  authorize  a  railroad  com- 
pany to  take  your  property  and  mine.  It  is  clothed  with  this  power  of 
eminent  domain,  because  it  is  supposed  the,  public  good  will  be  sub- 
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served  by  its  exercise.  So  much  is  this  so,  that  in  law  railroad  corpora- 
tions are  simply  considered  as  trustees,  andUhe  trust  is  the  public  good  ; 
as  servants  and  agents  of  the  public,  wKose  work  is  to  labor  for  the 
public  necessity.  On  this  point  I  wish  to  read  again  from  Cooley  on 
Limitations,  page  530  :  "  It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  purpose 
for  which  this  right  may  be  exercised  must  be  a  public  use,  (speaking 
of  eminent  domain.)  The/#4/rV  use  implies  a  possession,  occupation, 
and  enjoyment  of  the  land  by  the  public  or  public  agencies  ;  and  there 
could  be  no  protection  whatever  to  private  property  if  the  right  of  the 
government  to  seize  and  appropriate  it  could  exist  for  any  other  use." 

There  are  many  other  authorities  to  the  same  point.  Railroads  are 
not  the  private  corporation  they  claim  to  be;  but  this  element  of  public 
use  which  enters  into  these  contracts,  entirely  changes  their  character. 
It  is  this  public  use  and  public  good  which  forms  their  considera- 
tion. They  are  not  executed  contracts ;  they  are  not  executory  con- 
tracts ;  but  they  are  perpetually  executing  contracts,  and  the  consider- 
ation is  an  ever  flowing  consideration.  Every  time  the  railroad  does 
act,  if  the  public  good  is  subserved,  the  consideration  flows ;  but  every 
time  they  do  an  act  of  a  purely  private- nature,  the  consideration  fails, 
and  the  contract  is  thus  void. 

I  read  again  from  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Laurence  in  the 
Chicago  Warehouse  cases. 

"  But  railroad  companies  may  well  be  regarded  as  under  a  higher 
obligation,  if  that  were  possible,  than  that  imposed  by  the  common  law, 
to  discharge  their  duties  to  the  public  as  common  carriers  fairly  and 
impartially.  As  has  been  said  by  other  Courts,  this  State  has  endowed 
them  with  something  of  its  own  sovereignty  in  giving  them  the  right  of 
•eminent  domain.  By  virtue  of  this  power  they  take  the  land  of  the 
citizen  against  his  will,  and  can  if  need  be  demolish  his  house.  Is  it 
supposed  these  great  powers  were  donated  merely  for  the  private  gain 
of  the  corporators  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  all  know  the  companies  were 
•created  for  the  public  good.  The  object  of  the  Legislature  was  to  add 
the  means  of  travel  and  commerce." 

I  might  read  much  more  from  this  decision  to  the  same  effect,  did 
time  permit.  It  would  only  show  that  our  Supreme  Court  has  taken 
a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  I  think,  that  a  charter  contract  is  different  from 
a  common  contract,  having  a  new  element  in  it.  Whether  we  regard 
its  consideration  on  its  subject  matter,  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  it 
binding  upon  the  Legislature ;  but  that  each  Legislature  is  left  to  deal 
-with  railway  corporations  precisely  as  if  no  charter  existed.  Our  new 
Constitution  does  not  make  the  law  in  these  cases.  The  principles  I 
have  here  argued  for,  lay  behind  and  below  the  Constitution  as  funda- 
mental principles.  That  instrument  simply  declares  what  the  law  al- 
ways was,  and  requires  the  Legislature  to  enforce  and  carry  it  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  We  are  simply  called  upon  to  exercise  the 
reserved  rights  of  government,  which  never  can  be  granted  away. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  I  think,  that  the  law  can  provide  remedies  for 
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existing   evils.       That   being  the  case,  relief  cannot  be  far  distant. 

These  Conventions  will  become  educators  of  the  public  mind,  and  will 
turn  it  in  the  right  direction.  Enlightened  public  sentiment  must  be 
manufactured  and  turned  in  the  right  direction.  They  used  to  say, 
"  vox  populi,  vox  Dei ;"  and  in  this  instance  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  must  assert  itself  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens.  The  people 
are  not  hostile  to  the  railroads.  All  they  ask  is,  that  there  may  be  a 
fair  and  equitable  division  of  the  profits  of  production,  between  the 
producers  and  tbe  middle-men.  Now,  the  latter  get  it  all.  It  is  a 
fact,  of  terrible  significance,  that  corn  is  high  in  the  Eastern  markets, 
but  must  be  burned  as  fuel  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Iowa — a  fact 
that  need  not  exist,  if  the  producer  and  carrier  were  equal  in  sharing 
the  produce  of  the  soil. 

STATE    ORGANIZATION. 

The  Committee  on  State  Organization,  then  presented  its  report  by 
the  Secretary,  S.  T.  K.  Prime. 

ARTICLE  i.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Illinois  State 
Farmers'  Association. 

ART.  2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  promotion  of  the  moral,  intellect- 
ual, social,  and  pecuniary  welfare  of  the  farmers  of  Illinois. 

ART.  3.  Its  members  shall  consist  of  delegates  from  the  various 
Farmers'  Clubs,  Granges,  and  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies 
of  the  State,  each  of  which  shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  one  delegate, 
and  where  the  number  of  its  members  exceed  50,  to  one  delegate  for 
every  100  members  or  fraction  exceeding  half  that  number.  The  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  from  counties  or  parts  of  counties  in  which  clubs,  granges, 
or  other  agricultural  or  horticultural  societies  are  not  organized,  per- 
sons not  delegates  may  be  admitted  by  v0te  of  this  Association.  All 
members  shall  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $>i. 

ART.  4.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Vice  President 
from  each  Congressional  District  of  the  State,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
delegates  therefrom,  of  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  these  officers 
shall  constitute  the  State  Central  Committee  of  this  organization,  with 
power  to  appoint  an  Executive  Committee  of  three  from  its  members ; 
also  of  a  County  Committee  of  one  from  each  county  in  the  State,  to 
be  nominated  by  the  delegates.  Said  officers  shall  be  elected  annually 
and  serve  for  one  year,  until  their  successors  are  elected.  This  organi- 
zation shall  meet  annually,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Association, 
or,  in  case  of  its  failure  to  designate,  the  State  Central  Committee,  may 
determine.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

BY-LAWS. 

1.  The  President  shall  perform  the  duties  of  presiding  officer,  and 
have  power  to  call  meetings  of  the  State  Central  or  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 
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II.  The  senior  Vice  President  shall,  in  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  President,  perform  the  duties  of  that  office.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  Vice  President  to  sec*ure  the  organization,  in  each  county  of  his 
district,  of  a  County  Farmers'  Association,  to  be  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  various  farmers'  clubs  and  granges  in  the  county,  and  of  such 
other  persons  as  the  County  Association  may  determine  to  admit. 

III.  The   Secretary  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Association 
and  Committees,  open  and  maintain  an  active  correspondence  with  the 
Vice  Presidents  and  County   Committees,    furnishing  them  with  forms 
and  constitutions  and  other  documents   and  information  to  aid  them 
in  organization,  and  performing  such  other  duties  of  correspondence 
as  may  be  assigned  him.     He  shall  also  keep  a  record  of  the*proceed- 
ings  of  the  Association,  and  of  its  Central  and  Executive  Committees, 
and  may  be  paid  such  compensation  for  his  services  as  is  found  expe- 
dient and  practicable. 

IV.  The  Treasurer  shall  hold  the  moneys  of  the  Association,  and 
disburse  them  upon  the  written  order  of  the    President  and  Secretary. 
He  shall  give  such  bond  as  the  State  CentralCommittee  may  require. 

V.  The  State  Central  Committee  shall  have  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  and  interests  of  the  Association.  It  shall  be  their 
duty  to  promote  and  effect  the  thorough  organization  of  the  farmers  of 
the  State ;  to  aid  by  their  advice  and  instruction  in  the  organization  in 
all  parts  of  the  State  ;  to  ask  and  secure  necessary  legislation,  State 
and  National,  upon  matters  affecting  the  farmers' interests;  and  in  gen- 
eral, to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

VII.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may 
be  assigned   it   by  the   State  Central  Committee,  and  may  call  special 
meetings. 

VIII.  The  State  Central  Committee  shall  be  empowered  to  ap- 
point a  State  purchasing  agent  whenever  the  wants  of  the  Association 
require  it ;  and  it  is  provided  that  this  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
power  of  local  or  county  associations   in  appointing  their  own  purchas- 
ing agent. 

IX.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a 
majority  vote. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  this  Convention  by  your 
Committee. 

M.  M.  HOOTEN, 
J.  H.  BRYANT, 
SAM.  T.  K.  PRIME, 

A.    WOODFORD, 

A.  P.  COFFIN, 
S.  M.  SMITH, 
W.  C.  FLAGG. 

On  motion,  the  report,  as  a  whole,  was  adopted,  including  the  con- 
stitution, as  reported  to  the  forenoon  session. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  five  was  resolved  to  be  appointed  to  re- 
port permanent  officers  of  the  Association. 
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M.   L.   Dunlap  moved: 

"  WHEREAS,  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  the  State  that  the  laws  of 
1871,  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  Railway  and  Warehouse  Commissions,  and  such  amend- 
ments as  experience  has  shown  essential  to  its  more  thorough  enforcement,  should 
be  prosecuted  with  zeal  and  without  delay  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  energy,  integrity,  and  fidelity  of  Col.  Richard  P.  Morgan,  a* 
one  of  the  said  Railway  and  Warehouse  Commission,  has  been  such  as  to  commend 
him  to  the  highest  approbation  of  the  people,  and  that  we  most  earnestly  recommend 
his  re-appointment  as  a  member  of  that  Commission,  believing  it  to  be  required  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  interest,  and  a  just  recognition  of  his  services  in  that 
office'. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  dispatch  from  Hon.  John  Cassedy  was  read  : 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  1.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  Jan.  16. 
To  the  Farmers'  Convention,  at  Durley's  Hall,  Bloomington  : 

The  House  of  Representatives  have  passed  my  resolution,  as 
follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  our  Congressmen  be  requested,  and  our  Senators  instructed,  to 
use  all  lawful  means  to  procure  a  law  of  Congress  preventing  railroad  and  transporta- 
tion companies,  doing  business  through  or 'between  the  States,  from  making  unjust 
charges  or  discrimination  for  such  service. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  transaction  of  miscel- 
laneous business. 

Dr.  Hooton,  of  Centralia,  spoke  upon  the  abuses  of  the  railroad 
system,  and  the  evils  which  had  grown  up,  and  which  weighed  specially 
on  farmers.  They  had  violated  the  promises  which  they  made  before 
building  the  roads.  They  stole  municipal  subscriptions  — they  estab- 
lished extortionate  and  unequal  prices,  discriminating  against  certain 
localities.  They  had  bought  up  Legislatures  and  courts  so  that  farmers 
had  no  chance  in  them,  and  no  chance  with  the  lawyers.  These  mon- 
eyed monopolists  had  so  fossilized  the  legal  mind  that  prompt  legal  re- 
dress could  not  be  had.  If  the  courts  could  not  give  relief  in  less  than  two 
years,  he  wanted  a  revolution  to  clear  out  the  Supreme  Court.  They 
would  undo  the  old  court  and  make  a  quicker  one.  Many  public  men 
had  pockets  full  of  railroad  papers,  which  was  a  sort  of  bribery.  No 
man  was  free  who  had  one.  That  was  one  of  the  means  used  to  cor- 
rupt courts  and  Legislatures.  Something  must  be  done  for  the  farmers, 
for  the  prices  of  all  they  sold  went  down,  and  all  they  bought  had  gone 
up. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  proreedings  ot  the  Convention  be  published 
for  distribution. 

EVENING     SESSION. 

The  Association  met  at  7.30,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Corrections  and  additions  to  the  list  of  Vice  Presidents  and  County 
Executive  Commutes,  were  called  for  and  made. 

Stephen  Moore,  of  Kankakee,  addressed  the  meeting  on  Railroad 
Reform,  and  moved  a  resolution  recommending  the  construction  by  the 
United  States  Government  of  a  great  central  railroad  from,  say  Lin- 
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coin,  Neb.,  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  to  be  used  only 
for  freight  purposes. 

He  then  presented  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  all  transportation  companies,  lines  and  persons  shall  have  the  right 
to  run  their  cars  on  said  roads,  paying  as  toll  therefor  such  compensation  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  determine  upon. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  management  of  said  road,  shall  be 
elected  by  the  lower  House  of  Representatives  of  the  States  named  as  corporaters 

Resolved,  That  one  Senator  and  Representative  be  requested  fo  appoint  three 
persons,  who  shall  be  empowered  to  proceed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  through 
which  the  road  will  pass,  and  ask  co-operation  by  the  State,  and  request  that  each 
State  will  appoint  three  persons,  who  shall  constitute  a  joint  Committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  charter  for  the  construction  of  such  National  Railway,  shonld 
be  granted  by  the  National  Government,  and  said  Railway  shall  forever  remain  a  pub- 
lic highway. 

Resolved,  That  the  States  through  which  this  National  Freight  Road  shall  be  built 
shall  become  corporators,  under  said  charter. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  States  through  which  and  along  which  the  road  is  to  be  built, 
the  people  thereof  shall  construct  the  same  through  the  territory  of  said  States  respect- 
ively. 

Resolved,  That  said  Railway  shall  ever  remain  under  the  control  of  said  States, 
which  States  shall  exercise  the  power  of  regulating  tariff  rates. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  a  double-track,  steel-rail 
freight  railway  should  be  built  from  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  west,  crossing  the  States  of 
Iowa  and  Missouri  as  near  upon  a  line  as  may  be,  running  thence  east  on  an  air-line  to 
Youngstown,  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  Ohio  ;  thence  following  the  Gardner  survey 
to  some  point  in  Pennsylvania  to  be  determinod  upon  hereafter  ;  from  thence  with 
three  diverging  lines  running  to  NewYork,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore;  that  said  railway 
shall  be  used  exclusively  for  a  freight  line.  The  Committee  to  prepare  a  charter  for 
the  construction  of  the  road  should  submit  it  to  the  respective  State  Legislatures  for 
approval,  and  when  approved,  to  present  the  same  to  Congress,  and  ask  for  its  passage. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  appoint  a  Committee  of  five  to  present  these  resolu- 
tions to  the  Legislature,  and  ask  that  body  to  carry  out  their  spirit. 

Water  transportation  did  not  give  relief  to  all  that  came,  only  from 
a  cheap  freight  line.  In  Indiana  the  movement  would  receive  encour- 
agement. 

Mr.  Patterson  said  the  farmers  had  seen  those  sugar-coated  pills,  and 
they  griped  awfully.  Where  was  this  road  to  be  located  ?  Where  was 
the  money  to  come  from  ?  This  was  just  the  way  dust  was  thrown  in 
the  farmers'  eyes. 

It  was  moved  that  the  resolutions  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions.  If  they  were  passed  it  would  seem  that  they  did  not  need 
relief,  and  were  ready  to  shell  out  for  more  roads. 

Mr.  Carter,  of  McLean,  said  it  was  too  large  a  job  for  him  to  even 
passively  endorse  it.  A  long  debate  followed  as  to  whether  the  resolu- 
tions should  be  referred  or  tabled,  most  persons  thinking  it  un- 
wise to  take  any  action  favoring  the  plan.  The  motion  to  refer  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Committee  on  Permanent  Officers  of  the  Association  reported 
as  follows : 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  FAKMFK^'  ASSOCIATION. 
PRESIDENT. 

W.  C.  Flagg,  Mora,- Madison  County. 
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DISTRICT.  •  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

ist.  A.  H.  Dalton,  Dalton,  Cook  County. 

zd.  L.  Worthington,  Chicago,  Cook, 

3d.  N.  S.  Church,  Barrington,  Cook. 

4th.  M.  D.  Richards,  Woodstock,  McHenry. 

5th.  D.  W.  Dame,  Lanark,  Carroll. 

6th.  Captain  Rufus  Ford,  Buda,  Bureau. 

7th.  W.  'R.  Conklin,  Morris,  Grundy. 

8th.  W.  Calan,  Pontiac,  Livingston. 

pth.  Gen.  L.  F.  Ross,  Avon,  Fulton, 

loth.  H.  C.  Lawrence,  Prairie  City,  McDonough. 

nth.  T.  Butterworth,  Quincy,  Adams. 

1 2th.  Benjamin  Dornblaster,  Assumption,  Christian. 

i3th.  John  Brown,  Normal,  McLean. 

i4ih.  I.  P.  Porterfield,  Sidney,  Champaign. 

i5th.  James  Wright, ,  Shelby. 

i6th.  M.  M.  Hooten,  Centralia. 

iyth.  James  Smith,  jr.,  Moro,  Madison. 

i8th.  John  M.  Ferris,  Anna,  Union. 

1 9th.  Richard  Richardson,  Ewing,  Franklin. 

Secretary — S.  M.  Smith,  Kewanee,  Henry. 

Treasurer —  Duncan  McKay,  Mt.  Carroll,  Carroll. 

COUNTY    EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEES. 

Bureau — G.  W.  Stone,  Princeton.  Christian — P.  L.  Myers,  Assump- 
tion. Carroll — W.  Belding,  Tamarac.  Coles — Harmon  Gregg,  Charles- 
ton. Champaign — G.  W.  McElroy,  Thomasboro.  DeKaib — E.  Noble, 
DeKalb.  DC  Witt—§.  M.  Thorpe,  Wapello.  Effingham—\\: .  S.  Thomp- 
son, Effingham.  Fulton — W.  T.  Fennessy,  Avon.  Ford — James  D. 
Kilgore,  Paxton.  Grundy — Otis  Baker,  Morris.  Henry — John  N. 
Morgan,  Galva.  Hancock — John  S.  Johnson,  Elvaston.  Iroquvis — W. 
H.  Mann,  Gilman.  Joe  Damess — Richard  Barrett,  Galena.  Jefferson 
— W.  A.  Boggs,  Mt.  Vernon.  Knox — Charles  Hinchley,  Galesburg. 
Kane — Thomas  Judd,  Sugar  Grove.  Kendall — O.  C.  Johnson,  Kendall. 
Livingston— W.  B.  Fyfe,  Pontiac.  La  Sallt—Vf.  H.  Haldleigh,  Tonica. 
McHenry — Amos  Henderson,  Woodstock.  McLean — W.  K.  Duncan, 
Towanda.  Marion — James  Creed,  Walnut  Hill.  Macoupin — David 
Gore,  Carlinville.  Mercer — L.  D.  Willard,  Pre-emption.  Macon — 
Joshua  Green,  Decatur.  Madison — H.  Burroughs,  Edwardsville.  Mar- 
shall— J.  M.  W.  Moore,  Wenona.  Putnam — John  Sherring, . 

Pcoria—Vl.  T.  Merritt,  Princeville.  Piatt—W.  S.  Lindsay,  Mansfield. 
Rock  Island—].  P.  Day,  Port  Byron.  Stark — A.  H.  Harris,  Lafayette. 
Stephenson — Levi  Hersler,  Rock  Grove.  Scott — W.  B.  Moore,  Naples. 
Union — H.  F.  Eastman,  Anna.  Vermillion — G.  Wolf,  Catlin.  Wood- 
ford — James  Harper,  El  Passo.  Will — J.  L.  Owen,  Mokena.  White- 
side—].  A.  Patterson,  Rock  Falls. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  a  series  of  resolutions 
which  were  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  adopted,  as  follows : 
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WHEREAS,  The  Constitution  of  Illinois  requires  the  Legislature  to  pass  laws  to 
correct  abuses  and  prevent  unjust  discrimination  and  extortion  by  railroads,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Legislature  has  complied  with  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  ; 
and  % 

WHEREAS,  The  railroads  of  Illinois  stand  in  open  defiance  of  the  laws  by  charging 
rates  greatly  in  excess  of  what  the  laws  allow,  and  by  unjust  discriminations  and 
extortions  ;  and 

WHEREAS,  These  exactions  and  extortions  bear  most  heavily  upon  the  producing 
classes  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  I.  That  this  Convention  of  farmers  and  producers  insist  upon  the 
enforcement  and  observance  of  these  laws. 

2.4  That  in  obedience  to  the  universal  law,  that  the  creature  is  not  above  the  crea- 
tor, we  declare  our  unalterable  conviction  that  all  corporations  are  subject  to  regnla- 
tion  by  law  ;  and  that  we  will  tolerate  no  divided  sovereignty  with  corporations  of  our 
own  creation. 

3.  That  we  call  upon  every  department  of  the  State  government,  the  Executive, 
Legislative,  and  Judicial,  in  their  joint  and  several  capacities,  to  execute  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  now  in  force,  and  if  amendments  or  new  laws  are  needed  to  enforce 
obedience,  we  call  for  their  speedy  enactment. 

4.  That  in  the  efforts  of  our  officers  to  execute  the  laws  in  question,  no  narrow 
policy  should  be  pursued  by  the  Legislature  ;  but  that  the  magnitude  of  the  matter  at 
stake  demands  that  ample  appropriations  be  made  to  enable  those  in  charge  of  the 
subject  to  act  with  vigor  and  effect. 

5.  That  cheap  transportation  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  West,  and  that  every  com- 
bination to  increase  the  price  above  what  is  just  and  legitimate  is  conspiracy  against 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  a  robbery  which  we  loudly  protest  against. 

6.  That  persons  travelling  on  the  railroads  of  Illinois  having  tendered  to  the 
proper  officers  the  legal  fare  are  in  the  line  of  their  duty,  and  having  complied  with  the 
law  so  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  are  entitled  to,  and  should  receive,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  civil  power  of  the  State,  and  any  interference  with  such  persons  by 
attempts  on  the  part  of  an  officer  or  employe  of  the  railroad   to  eject  them  from  the 
cars,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  paid  the  illegal  fare  demanded,  is  a  crime  against 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State,  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  should 
be  summarily  punished  by  exemplary  fines  and  penalties. 

7.  That  the  power  of  this,  and  all  local  organizations,  should  be  wielded  at  the 
ballot  box  by  the  election  (to  all  offices  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  legislative,  exec- 
utive and  judicial),  of  such  and  only  such  persons  as  sympathize  with  us  in  this  move- 
ment, and  believe  as  we  do,  that  there  is  a  rightful  remedy  for  this  wrong,  and  that  it 
can  and  must  be  enforced.     And  to  this  end  we  pledge  our  votes  at  all  elections  where 
they  will  have  a  bearing  against  the  wrong  in  question. 

8.  That  the  late  decision  in  the  McLean  County  Circuit  Court  sustaining  the 
constitutionality  of  our  railroad  laws  is  srund,  and  we  hail  it  with  satisfaction. 

9.  That  we  recommend  to  our  legislators  the  enactment  of  a  law  making  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  County  or  State  officer  to  accept  a  free  pass  from  any  railroad 
while  holding  office. 

10.  That  we  view  with  favor  the  opening  of  feasible  water  communications,  and 
that  the  proposition  to  so  improve  and  enlarge  the  great  water  line  of  the  lakes  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,    so    as   practically  to   bring  tidewater  to  Chicago,  and  the  further 
purpose  to  complete  the   Illinois  River  Improvement,  and  the  extension  of  the  canal 
to  Rock  Island,  so  as  to  connect  the  vast   interior  river  system,  with  the  ocean  com- 
merce at  our  great  commercial  city,  meets  our  approbation. 

11.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention,  that  in  the  appointment  of  the  Rail- 
road and  Warehouse  Commission,  at   least  one  of  the  members  of  that  commission 
should  be  a  man  whose  business  interests,    sympathies  and  knowledge  of  the  expe- 
rience and  wants  of  the  former  class  should  fairly  constitute  him  a  representative  man 
of  that  class,  and  who  shall  be  so  recommended  by  them. 

12.  That  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Bloomington  Board  of  Trade  for  their 
kindness  and  courtesy  in  extending  gratuitously  to  us  their  beautiful  hall. 

13.  That  our  thanks  are  cordially  extended  to  the  people  and  hotels  of  Bloom- 
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ington  for  the  hospitable  treatment  we  have  enjoyed  at  their  hands. 

14.  That  in  order  to  accomplish  the  ends  aimed  at  by  this  Convention,  we  earn- 
estly recommend  the  organization  of  the  farmers  throughout  the  State  into  clubs, 
granges,  and  patrons  of  husbandry. 

Moved  by  A.  H.  Dillon  of  McLean  : 

That  this  Convention  hail  with  joy  and  pleasure  the  action  regarding  railroad 
freights  taken  by  the  Representatives  in  Congress,  Shellabarger,  of  Ohio,  and  Hawley. 
of  Illinois,  as  the  harbinger  of  better  things  to  come. 

That  this  Convention  appoint  Captain  J.  H.  Rowell  and  R.  M.  Benjamin  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  our  legislature,  to  procure  an  act  condeming  all  railroads  that 
are  running  in  violation  of  law,  and  we  further  recommend  that  a  commission  be 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  said  road  or  roads  and  run  them  in  compliance  with 
law  until  we  have  the  decision  of  the  courts. 

The  first  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Dillon  was  then,  on  motion,  unan- 
imously carried,  and  the  second  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions. A  batch  of  resolutions  were  also  referred  to  the  same  committee 
without  being  read  to  th.e  meeting. 

A  discussion  sprang  up  as  to  the  policy  of  at  onee  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  riding  "  according  to  law,"  several  delegates  declaring  their 
readiness  to  assert  their  rights,  provided  there  was  a  general  agreement 
on  the  part  of  members  present  to  do  so.  It  was  argued  that  after  two 
or  three  forcible  ejectments  from  the  cars,  followed  by  a  visitation  of 
fine  and  penalty  on  offending  conductors,  the  thing  would  be  conceded, 
and  fares  reduced  to  three  cents  a  mile.  There  was  room  to  doubt  if 
ejectment  would  be  attempted,  as  the  passengers  generally  would  be  in 
sympathy  with  such  as  stood  on  their  rights,  and  would  demand  that 
they  be  permitted  to  ride.  No  action  was  taken  in  the  direction  ot 
these  suggestions. 

W.  R.  Duncan,  of  McLean,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
methods  of  relief  proposed  in  the  speeches  and  resolutions.  They  in- 
volved delay,  and  the  farmers  of  Illinois  could  not  wait.  They  must 
have  relief  soon,  or  bankruptcy  would  come.  He  would  propose  a  res- 
pectful and  earnest  address  to  the  railroad  corporations  appealing  to 
them,  as  intelligent  and  honest  men,  to  do  what  was  just  and  fair  by  the 
farmers  of  the  country.  If  they  responded,  there  would  be  immediate 
relief. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  a  supplementary  report, 
embodying  several  resolutions,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  farmers  buy  no  implements  of  those  manufacturing  companies,  or 
their  agents,  which  have  entered  into  any  conspiracy  agreeing  not  to  sell  their  imple- 
ments to  the  farmers'  association. 

Carried. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Vaughan,  of  Knox,  in  1871,  fixing  reasonable 
maximum  rates  of  freights  on  railways,  and  that  we  urge  the  immediate  passage  of  that 
or  a  similar  bill. 

Carried. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Convention  be  instructed  to  forward  to  Hon. 
Messrs.  Shellabarger,  of  Ohio,  and  Hawley,  of  Illinois,  and  also  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  copies  of  the  resolutions  of  this 
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Convention,  with  the  request  that  they  be  laid  before  their  respective  houses. 
Carried. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to 
those  journals  in  our  State  which  have  shown  their  sympathy  with  this  movement,  and 
lent  it  their  able  advocacy. 

Carried. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention,  and  those  whom  it  represents,  desire  to  be  kept 
fully  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature,  by  which  our  interests  are  largely 
affected,  and  an  opportunity  to  know  the  precise  action  of  our  immediate  representa- 
tives on  the  important  subjects  on  which  legislation  is  to  be  had,  and  therefore  respect- 
fully request  that  the  legislature  will  cause  full  reports  of  their  proceedings  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

Carried. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  presented  the  follow- 
ing out  of  'respect  to  a  member  of  the  committee,  though  he  had  not 
been  able  to  submit  it  to  the  members  generally  : 

Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  removing  the  duty  on  iron,  lumber  and  salt. 

Carried. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  were  then  passed  to  the  temporary  and  per- 
manent chairmen,  also  to  the  secretaries,  for  their  efficient  discharge  of 
duty.  The  President  then  expressed  his  pride  and  satisfaction  at  the 
attendance  and  proceedings  of  the  Convention.  He  felt  it  an  honor  to 
be  an  Illinois  farmer  in  view  of  what  had  been  done,  and  earnestly 
exhorted  all  to  labor  untiringly  in  the  cause  in  which  they  had  embarked. 
He  would  especially  urge  local  organization  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
He  then  proposed  three  cheers  for  the  noble  men  who  had  initiated  this 
Convention  at  Kewanee  in  October  last,  which  were  given  with  tremen- 
dous effect,  and  a  supplementary  tiger.  The  Convention  then  adjourned. 

On  the  call  of  the  President,  a  meeting  of  Vice  Presidents  and  other 
officers  of  the  Association,  was  held  at  the  Ashley  House,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appointing  an  Executive  Committee,  and  arranging  for  the 
organization  of  local  associations,  auxiliary  to  the  main  body.  It  was 
nearly  1 1  o'clock  before  this  meeting  assembled,  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  of  adjourning  the  Association,  and  the  official  deliberations 
continued  until  after  midnight. 

Thus  closed  the  proceedings  of  a  Convention,  which  for  numbers, 
intelligence,  harmony  and  determination  of  purpose,  has  never  been 
surpassed,  if,  indeed,  it  has  been  equaled,  in  the  history  of  Illinois. 
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